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Obfervations on the Correfpondence between Poctry and Mufic. By 
the Author of Ax Enguiry into the Beauties of Painting. Small 
8vo. 3s. Dodfley, &c. 1769. 


R. Webb, the ingenious Author of this work, obferves, 

that, though the influence of mufic over the paffions is 

very generally felt and acknowledged, yet we find ourfelves em- 

barraffed in our attempts to reafon on this fubject, by the difi- 

culty that attends the forming a clear idea of any natural re- 
lation between found and fentiment. 

To folve this difficulty, the Author fuppofes, that both paf- 
fion and found aé& by fucceffive impreffions. 

‘ As we have,’ fays he, § no direct nor immediate know- 
ledge of the mechanical operations of the paflions, we endeavour 
to form fome conception of them from the manner in which we 
find ourfelves affected by. them: thus we fay, that love foftens, 
melts, infinuates ; anger quickens, ftimulates, inflames; pride 
expands, exalts; forrow dejects, relaxes: of all which ideas we 
are to obferve, that they are different modifications of motion, 
fo applied, as beft to correfpond with our feelings of each parti- 
cular paffion. From whence, as well as from their known and 
vifible effe&ts, there is juft reafon to prefume, that the paffions, 
according to their feveral natures, do produce certain pr per 
and diftinGtive motions in the moft refined and fubtle parts of 
the human body. What thefe parts are, where placed, or how 
fitted to receive and propagate thefe motions, are points which [ 
fhall not inquire into. It is fufficient for my purpofe to have it 
admitted, that fome fuch parts muft exift in the human ma- 
chine: however, as in our purfuits after knowledge, it is dif- 
couraging to be reminded every moment of our ignorance, I 
fhall take advantage of the received opinion touching this mat- 
ter, and affign the functions in queftion io the nerves and fpi- 
rts. We are then to take it for granted, that tlhe mind, under 
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particular affections, excites certain vibrations in the nerves, 
and imprefles certain movements on the animal fpirits, 

¢ 1 fhall fuppofe, that it is in the nature of mufic to excite 
fimilar vibrations, to communicate fimilar movements to the 
nerves and fpirits. For, if mufic owes its being to motion, and, 
if paflion cannot well be conceived to exift without it, we have 
a right to conclude, that the agreement of mufic with paffion 
€an have no other origin than a coincidence of movements.’ 

So that when mufical founds produce the fame fenfations 
with particular paffions, the Author fuppofes them to excite 
fimilar vibrations in the nerves, and imprefs fimilar movements 
on the animal fpirits ; and in that cafe, he fays, the mufic is in 
unifon with the paffion. 

But as mufic produces effects fimilar to thofe of paffion merely 
by exalting, dilating, or deprefling the fpirits, it cannot of it- 
felf fpecify any particular paffion: the movements of each clafs 
muft be in accord with all the paffions of that clafs ; the tender 
melting tones, which may exprefs the paffion of love, will be 
equally in unifon with the collateral feelings of benevolence, 
friendfhip, and pity; but if eloquence co-operates with mufic, 
the impreffion common to a clafs is referred to a particular paf- 
fion, and the mind is moved by two forces at once, correfpond- 
ing movements being produced by the co-operation of found 
and fentiment. 

Poetry thus combines eloquence and mufic ; verfe, confidered 
as mere found, operates like mufic, and, in a degree, dilates, 
fublimes, and deprefles ; confidered as fentiment, it refers ge- 
neral impreffions to a particular paflion: tender tones, that are 
common to love, friendfhip, and pity, it refers exclufively to 
either. 

© It feems to me,’ fays the Author, ‘ that the pleafure which 
we receive from great ard fublime images arifes from their being 
productive of -fenfations fimilar to thofe which are excited by pride. 
Whether the fenfation {prings from a confcioufnefs of fuperiority 
in ourfelves, or from the contemplation of greatnefs in external 
objects, we feel the fame enlargement of heart ; our emotions 
are congenial, and their accords confonant.’ 

This pofition, however, may well be queftioned ; the plea- 
fure which we receive from great and fublime images is fre- 
quently mixed with fear, humility, and awe; fenfations wholly 
diffimilar to thofe excited by pride. 

The Author obferves, that our paffions in general being de- 
rived from anger, pride, forrow and love, we may, by various 
combinations of the primary correfponding movements, exprels 
almoft every paffion: * Thus,’ fays he, © pity will find its ac- 
cord in an union of the movements of forrow and love, for 
there cannot be pity without benevolence, and benevolence di- 
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rected to a particular object, is a mode of Love.’ It feems, how- 
ever, that mere movement will not, exclufively, accord with 
pity, for the reafon affigned by this Author. * The fame tones,’ 
fays he, ¢ which exprefs pity, will equally exprefs friendfhip and 
love.’ If the fame tones then exprefs both the combination of 
forrow and love, and love without forrow, fo, it may be inferred, 
will the fame movement ; fo that it is either not neceflary to 
combine the movement of love with that of forrow to exprefs 
pity, or, when they are fo combined, they do not exprefs pity 
diftinét from other paffions of the fame clafs. The Author, 
however, makes a juft diftin€tion between imitation by move- 
ment, and imitation by found : 

‘ In general,’ fays he, ¢ a protracted found, joined to a kind 
of languor or weaknefs in the movement, will be happily ex- 
preflive of forrow : 

Longas in fletum ducere voces. 

Earth felt the wound, and nature from her feat 
Sighing, thro’ all her works gave figns 0: woe 
That all was loft *. 

¢ On comparing this paflage with the following, we fhall ob- 
ferve the difference between an imitation by movement, and an 
imitation by found : 

Tellus et pronuba Funo 
Dant fignum, fulfere ignes et confcius Aéther 
Connubii, fummoque ulularunt vertice nymphe +. 

‘ In this fecond inftance, the agreement depends on the force 
of a particular word or found, as being imitative of a particular 
idea. In the former, the accord fprings from an agreement of 
fyllables or founds no otherwife imitative than as they deter- 
mine by their fucceffion the nature of the movement. A dif- 
tinction which muft be carefully obferved in the application of 
that general maxim, 

** The found muft feem an echo to the fenfef.’’ 

The following remark is alfo curious and new: 

* If there are. paffions which come not within the reach of 
mufical expreflion, they muft be fuch as are totally painful. 
Painting and Sculpture, on whatever fubjeéts employed, a¢t fim- 
ply, as imitative arts ; they have no other means of affecting us 
than by their imitations. But Mufic aéts in the double charac- 
ter of an art of impreffion as well as of imitation: and if its im- 
preffions are neceflarily, and, in all cafes pleafing, I do not fee 
how they can, by any modification, be brought to unite with 
ideas of abfolute pain. I am confirmed in this opinion by ob- 
ferving, that fhame, which is a forrowful reflection on our own 
unworthinefs, and therefore entirely painful, hath no unifons in 
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mufic. But pity, which is a forrow flowing from fympathy, 
and tempered with love, hath a tincture of pleafure.’ 

So emulation has an unifon in mufic, but not envy; anger 
but not hatred. 

The Author cenfures Mr. Lock for confidering all the paf- 
fions as modes of pleafure or pain, and dividing them into fuch 
as are abfolutely pleafing or abfolutely painful; he thinks, on 
the contrary, that there are mixed affections, which include both 
pleafure and pain: nothing however can be more clear, than 
that in all thefe affeCtions fuppofed to be mixed, pain or pleafure 
muft predominate; and the paffionin which pain predominates 
nay {urely, with philofophical precifion, be faid to be abfo- 
lutely painful; and fo the contrary. 

The Author endeavours to illuttrate his pofition by an allu- 
fion to painting: he fuppofes the painful paflions, to be /hades, 
the pleafing, 4Zghts; and many of our paflions to be compofed of 
mid-tints running more or lefs into light or fhade, pleafure or 
pain, according to the nature, motive, or degree of the paffion: 
but this allufion feems not much to illuftrate. The mid-tint muft 
be light with refpect to darker tints, and dark with refpe& to 
the lighter. It is therefore as truly light and fhade as another 
tint; as truly, as paffions mixed of pleafure and pain become 
abfolutely plealing or painful, by the predominance of either. 
If the mid-tint is not confidered as relative light or fhade, the 
paffion muft be confidered as neutralifed by equal pleafure and 
pain ; and of a paffion which, upon the whole, is neither pain- 
jul nor pleafant, it is not perhaps very eafy to conceive. 

‘The Author has fuppofed lights and fhades to reprefent df- 
fcrent paffions ; he fhould therefore have fhewn, that, by the 
mixture of thefe, fomething analogous to the middle tint would 
be produced ; but he has, on the contrary, fuppofed fomething 
analogous to the middle tint to refult from the /ame paffion ac- 
_cording to its nature, motive, or degree. Grief, fays he, arifing 
from the fufferings of others, becomes pity, and is pleafing ; 
griéf arifing from our own fufferings, if hopelefs, becomes de- 
{pair, ard is painful from its degree, But the proof of his po- 
fition requires, that pity and defpair fhould be paffions radically 
and fpecifically different, and that different mixtures of thefe, 
one a painful, the other a pleafing paffion, fhould run more or 
-Jefs into pleafure or pain, and that, after all, the mind might at 
the fame moment both fuffer and enjoy, which perhaps can no 
more be conceived, than that the body fhould at the fame mo- 
ment freeze and burn. 

The pleafure that arifes from pity, proves rather the malignity 
than the dexevclence of human nature. Pity is by no means 
pleafing, when thofe who fuffer are obje€ts of ftrong affection. 
A mother feels no pleafure in contemplating the mitery . her 
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infant; yet her paflion is a mixture of grief and love, and a mix- 
ture of grief and love, a painful and a p/lea/ing paflion, is pity. 

The Author obferves, that there are fituations in which we 
are faid to zndulge our grief. 

“* Atk the faithful youth, 
Why the cold urn of her whom long he lov’d 
So often fills his arms ¢ {” 

But afk any befides the faithful youth, whether they wifh to 
be in his fituation; whether they fuppofe it to be better than if 
the idea of her whom he had loft was totally obliterated from his 
mind? He judges under the influence of a paffion fatal not only 
to enjoyment, but perhaps to health and life; he thinks the 
violation of his forrow a violation of his love, and would be of- 
fended if you fhould tell him it is even pofible, that what is 
now an agony of regret and grief, will, in time, be meliorated 
to a tender remembrance ; yet all his friends are fo fenfible of 
the mifery he fuffers even by indulging his forrow, that they wifh 
this melioration had already taken place. 

Of Englifh verfe, the Author obferves, that, though it can- 
net pretend to equal the fweetnefs of found, or dignity of mo- 
tion in the Greek meafures, yet if our meafures can afcend to 
the mott exalted, and defcend into the moft deprefled condition 
of the mind, they muft necefiarily include the accords of the 
intermediate affections: and he refts the proof of thele powers 
on the following examples: 

«* Mean while inhabit lax, ye pow’rs of heav’n ; 
And thou my Word, begotten Son, by thee 
This | perform: fpeak thou, and be it done: 
My over-fhadowing fpirit and might with thee 
I fend along*.” 

‘Such is the effect of this laft movement, that our fpirits par- 
take in the enlargement, the expanfion, of the divine eflence. 
How affecting is the contrat in thefe beautiful lines ! 

** So much I feel my genial fpirits droop, 
My hopes all flat; nature within me feems 
In all her functions weary of herfelf +.” 

Perhaps few of our Readers will find their fpirits partake in 
the enlargement, the expanfion of the divine eflence, by reading 
the firft of thefe extracts, or feel the contraft faid to be fo af- 
fecting in the Jaft; as far as the proof of the powers in queftion 
refts on thefe examples, therefore, it may be fuppofed to fail. 

In the procefs of this work, the Author endeavours to prove, 
that the laws of mufica!, and therefore of metrical proportions, 
however varied in their modes, are univer!al in their influence ; 
that they obtain in all languages, and extend through every 
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branch of elocution ; that, for this realon, profe hath its rhyth- 
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mus as well as verfe, for this reafon expreflion depends much on 
the mufic of the voice, and the fineft itrains of eloquence fal) 
fhort of their effects when delivered in equal tones, or with a 
lifelefs, and unaecented pronunciation. 

The Author, in the courfe of his argument, has confirmed 
an obfervation which the Reader will find in the remarks on a 
late Life of Pope, concerning monofyllables * ; his words are 
thefe : 

‘ It is faid, that monofyllables are fit to defcribe a flow and 
heavy motion; and may be happily employed to exprefs lan- 
guor and melancholy. What inference are we to draw from 
hence, fhould it appear, that monofyllables may be full as hap- 
pily employed on the oppofite motions and affections ? | 

No; fly me, fly me, far as pole from pole. 

Ah! come not, write not, think not once of me.— 
Pant on thy lip, and to thy heart be prefs’d ; 

Give all thou canft, and Iet me dream the reft. 

‘ In our verfe, it is the fenfe that gives vigour to the move- 
ment. Monofyllables bring our ideas into a clofer order, and 
more immediate comparifon; confequently their relations be- 
come more ftriking. The feebleit and heavieft lines in our lan- 
guage are thofe which are overcharged with pollyfyllables.’ 

After many other remarks on poetry and mufic, which fhew 
great learning and much thought, the Author fays, that it will 
be difficult to conceive that the change from mufical quantities 
to our artificial profody, could have been made, as fome have 
imagined, with a view to a more perfect union of mufic with 
poetry: fince, fhould mufic obferve the quantities by inftitu- 
tion, fhe muft abandon her own; fhould fhe neglect thofe 
quantities, the mufical rythmus would be at variance with the 
poetic. The artifice of contracted meafures, and the variety re- 
fulting from thefe contrafts, fays he, are moft unfavourable to 
mufic, becaufe they difturb her in the government of her ac- 
cents, and thwart her in the exertion of her natural powers. 

Some perhaps may diflent from the ingenious Author in this 
particular, upon a fuppofition that the mufical and poetical 
rythmus may be made to coincide, and that whatever mufic 
fhould abandon on that account, would be more than compen- 
fated in the effect. | 

‘This Author, however, zealoufly denies the affertion of Vof- 
fius, that the mufic of the ancients derived its excellence from 
the force of their poetic rhythmus. Mufic, fays he, borrows 
fentiments from poetry, and lends movements to her; and, con- 
fequently, mutt prefer that mode of verfification which leaves 
her moft at liberty to confult her own genius. But however 
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this be, the following remark is unqueftionably juft, and fhould 
be well weighed by all who compofe poetry for mufic : 

A dramatic fpirit muft be the common principle of the union 
of thefe fifter arts. ‘ This fpirit is not confined to the regular 
drama; it infpires the lover’s addrefs, the conqueror’s triumph, 
the captive’s lamentation ; in fhort, it may govern every mode 
of compofition in which the poet aflumes acharacter, and {peaks 
and acts in confequence of that character. 

¢ To fentiments which {pring from character and paffion, the 
lyric poet fhould unite images produétive of fentiment and paf- 
fon. Objects in repofe, or the beauties of ftill-life, fall not 
within the province of mufical imitation ; nor can mufic take a 
art in the colouring of language. Our modern lyric poefy is a 
(chool for painters, not for muficians, The form of invoca- 
tion, the diftinCtions of the ftrophe, the antiftrophe, and cho- 
rus, are mere pretenfions. ‘To what purpofe do we folicit the 
genius of mufic, while we abandon, without referve, the plec- 
trum for the pencil ?’ 

The following obfervations alfo fhould be carefully remem- 
bered, both by the mufician and poét, whenever they are dif- 

fed to exert their arts in concert. 

‘ In defcriptive poetry, the imitations often turn on the force 
of particular words, on the refemblance between the fign and 


the idea : 
Jarring found 


Th’ infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Har /b thunder. 
‘ In this, and in every other inftance where the refemblance 


is determined by found, the characters of poetry and mufic are 
directly oppofed ; for, the nature of articulation ftrifly con- 
fidered, it will appear, that in poetry, the imitations of harfh 
and rude founds muft be the moft perfect ; in mufic, it is juft 
the reverfe.’ 

Imitations of the force of particular words by mufical founds 
have always a bad effect. ‘ Handel however feldom fails to af- 
cend with the word rife, and de{cend with the word fall. Pur- 
cell goes ftill farther, and accompanies every idea of roundnefs 
with an endlefs rctaticn of notes. But what fhall we fay to that 
mufician, who difgraces the poet by realizing his metaphors, 
and, in downright earneft, makes the fields /augh, and the val- 
lies fing ? In mufic, it is better to have no ideas at all, than to 
have falfe ones, and it will be fafer to truft to the fimple effects 
of impreffion than to the idle conceits of a forced imitation.’ 

Upon the whole, this little work contains many particulars 
equally curious, ufeful, and new ; though the Author feems to 
have failed in his phyfico-metaphyfical account of paffion and 
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He faye, the influence of mufic over the paffions is generally 
acknowledged ; to account for this, he fuppofes, that /cund and 
the pajfiaus produce fimilar motions in the nervous /pirits. 

‘Lhus, having fuppoted mufic to influence the paffiens, when 
he is to account for the «ff &, he transfers bis wea from the paf- 
Jions to the nerves and jf iviis, and fuppofes that both pafficn and 
foun produce fimilar cfrects upon tm. Phi. in ef eet, is to 
fippoe, that mufic does vet influ.ace the paflons, but that it 
produces tenfations fimilar to thofe which the paffiens produce, 
by an operation merely mechenical, with which the paffions, 
their other caufe, have no concern. He iays that the pafhons, 
and, in another place, that the mind, under certain affections, 
excites certain vibrations in the nerves; but this vibration of 
the nerves is not paffion nor mind, nor can a mechanical caufe 
producing it be faid to aftect paffion or mind. 

We know that fimilar jenfations are, in other inftances, pro- 
duced by mechanical and intellectual caufes. We know that 
opium will produce the fame fenfations as joy. If we fay it pro- 
duces joy, by producing vibrations, we mutt not fuppofe joy to 
produce the vibrations, for that is to fuppofe the fame thing to 
be caufe and effect, to be fubfequent and antecedent. Opium 
and found will produce, as caufes merely mechanical, fenfations 
fimilar to thofe produced by the pafhons; but, admitting the 
paffions in one inftance to be the caufe of the fenfations, they 
cannot be fuppo‘ed to be the effect of them in the other. Sup- 
yofing the nerves to be always firft affected, in order to produce 
fentiment, there is no difficulty in conceiving a relation between 
fentiment and found; but the difficulty will be to conceive the 
relation of caufe and effe&t, between vibrations of the nerves, or 
moticn in any other corporeal part, and an idea; to account for 
the fenfation fuddenly produced in the galiyflave by telling him 
that he is free, not to account for the fimilar fenfation produced 
by giving him opium. Suppofing the paffion to be fometimes 
excited antecedent to vibrations of the nerves, the difficulty will 
be to refer our fentiments into fuch vibration, for fentiment and 


paffion feem to be coeval. Hoa. 
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New Obfervations on Italy and its Inhabitants. Written in French 
by two Swedifh Gentlemen: tranflated into Englith by Tho- 
mas Nugent, LL, D. and Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries. 8vo. 2 Vols. 8s. 6d. in boards. Davis and 
Reymers. 1769. 


H EW ifany countries have employed fuch 2 number of pens 
as that which is here treated of. Indeed, according to the 
obfervation of the pretident Montefquieu, (quoted in this work) it 
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‘s impofhible to be tired with ‘uch an acreeable fubje@ as ancient 
Rome. * J he fame rematk. it is added, may be juftly extend- 
ed to Italy in general, which, fince the reftoration oj learning 
has been the grand object of travellers, efpecially fuch as are de- 
frous of tieading on claffic ground, and viewing with their 
own eyes thofe fcenes, upon which their imaginations have 
dwelt with pleafure, from their earlieft years, in the writings of 
the Roman poets.’ 

The obfervations on Italy and its inhabitants, with which 
we aie here prefented, were, we are told, publifhed in France, 
as the production of two Swedifh gentlemen; but at prefent 
this publication is well known as the work of M. Grofley. Two 
seafons are given for his putting on this difguile : one is, be- 
caufe it is a received opinion in France, that foreign travellers 
are generally more attentive, more patient, and lefs fuperficial 
than the French, and withal more judicious and impartial in 
their obfervations : another reafon afligned is, the liberty which 
the Author takes with his countrymen, in acquainting them 
with {everal diiagreeable truths concerning their national foibles, 
which perhaps they would more ealily excufe from the pen of a 
foreigner, than from that of a Frenchman: to which it is far- 
ther added, that as M. Grofley is pretty free in laying open the 
abufes of his own religion, he might be apprehenfive of expofing 
himfelf to the malice of bigots and enthufiafts. 

Since he has ventured to drop the mafk, the public, we find, 
have paid him the tribute due to his merit. France, it is faid, 
has rung with his praifes, and thefe have been ecchoed by the 
foreign journals in different parts of Europe. His work is of- 
fered to the public by the prefent Editor, as * particularly dif 
tinguifhed from the relations of a// other travellers, by profound 
refearches on hiftory, geography, antiquities, and the polite 
arts.” Agreeably to this account, the book appears to us to be 
curious and entertaining ; it difcovers the Author’s erudition 
and tafte, and is in feveral refpe&s different from, and fuperior 
to, the generality of this kind of publications. The Author 
treats of many remains of the ancient grandeur of Italy, 
and gives an account alfo of the ftate of things at the time 
when he travelled into that country, which was in the year 
1758. We fhall, for the entertainment of our Readers, make 
fome extras, which at the fame time may give them an 
idea of Mr. Grofley’s manner, and alfo of the tranflation. 

Under the article Geneva, fpeaking of St. Peter’s church, 
which was the cathedral of Geneva till the revolution in 1535, 
he thus proceeds, ¢ Jt is in the tafte of the French cathedrals 
of the 14th and 16th centuries, with a new portal defigned by a 
Genevan, who has united fimplicity, majefty, and grandeur. 
It is a portico of the doric order, f{upported by columns of a 
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very exact proportion. The Confiftory’s fcrupulous regard to 
the firf? (we fhould rather fuppofe our Author meant the /e. 
cond) commandment of the decalogue, would not allow the ar- 
chiteét the leaft decoration for the tympan of the pediment with 
which this portico is crowned. It is the like religious averfion 
for graven images, which keeps the fine tomb of the famous 
Duke de Rohan {fo clofely confined under lock and key; yet 
the organ which at length has been admitted, intimates a re. 
Jaxnefs, which bids fair to fet his grace at liberty. In that part 
of the church, which was the chancel, is ftill feen the bithop’s 
throne, crowded with fculptures and baflo relievos of the 15th 
century, but extremely dishgured and mutilated by the adze and 
hatchet. They might with little difficulty have been totally 
planed away; perhaps they are left to ftand as monuments of 
the zeal of the former Genevans. This zeal, though with 
fone abatement, ftill prevails at Geneva, at leaft in the confif- 
tory; and of this the refult is a religion, not fo much adapted 
to common people as to philofophers, difpofed to embrace it 
by choice. This religion may, in many refpects, be compared 
with the Sabine inftitutes, in which king Numa had been edu- 
cated, by Livy termed difciplinam triflem, et tetricam Sabinorum. 
Not that Calvin’s doétrine is maintained at Geneva in all its ri. 
gour. It has been much foftened by Arminianifm, and, as far 
as I can learn, the charge in the Encyclopedia, on more im- 
portant and more capital articles, is not without grounds. Te 
me the French divines feem to have declined taking all the ad- 
vantage which this charge played into their hands. Inftead of 
joining in the inveétives of the confiftory of Geneva, againt 
Mr. D’Alembert, as a flanderer, they fhould have turned over 
their ancient controverfifts, where, in every page, they would 
have feen that Calvinifm would fome time or other lead its fol- 
lowers to deifm, and thus have blefled the Lord for the accom- 
plifhment of that prediction. I do not take upon me to fay, 
that the confiftory of Geneva have efpoufed Socinianifm unanie 
moufly and openly ; fome of the old minifters ftick to the an- 
cient forms, but thefe old minifters are no longer in vogue, 
not even among the commonalty ; and when they preach, they 
may almoft be faid to preach to the walls. Private inftruction 
allows certain latitudes, with regard to revelation, original fin, 
the punifhments and rewards of a future life, which public in- 
ftruction neither oppofes nor overthrows.—It would unquetti- 
onably be a miftake to imagine that, amidft continual preach- 
ments, under the eyes of fo watchful a confiftory, and with 
Jaws in which no duty is overlooked, the people of Geneva an- 
fwer its anagram mentioned by Miffon, (re/publica Genevenft, 
gens fub caclis vere pia.) Nowhere is the thirft of gain more 


predominant: and hence that attachment to work, that induf- 
try, 
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try, that fobricty, that fupplenefs and acutenefs, for which the 
Genevans are fo remarkable. if Plato was right in denying 
that probity is to be found in a city of fhops and warehoufes, 
at leaft Geneva is not the place to feek for it. 1 will even ven- 
ture to fay, that the religion of Geneva is too fublime, too me- 
taphyfical, and too much divefted of every fenfible object, to 
influence the manners of a people ; for which the mind mutt be 
affected and the heart engaged. It has more of the fchool of 
the Portico or Lyceum, than of any kind of worfhip. It was 
for want of fenfitive objects in their religion, that the Ifraelites 
fet up the golden calf at the foct of mount Horeb, and this 
being nearly the cafe with the Genevans, they have fet up in- 
tereft as their golden calf. As to the Genevan fages faying that 
their religion is pure Chriftianity, the Chriftianity of the primi- 
tive church, facro-fanéta Chrifli religio in fuam puritatem repofita, 
as it ftands on the front of the town-houfe; they cannot but 
know that the Chriftianity of the primitive church, was the re- 
ligion not of a people cafually born in it, but of fublime, ele& 
and fanétified fouls, electi, vocati, fanéti, who embraced it from 
choice, who, on their initiation into it, facrificed all the de- 
fires of flefh and blood, and whofe moit delightful hope was 
martyrdom.’ 

It ought to be remembered that the above remarks upon the 
Genevan religion and worfhip are made by one accuftomed to 
the pomp and fplendour of the Romifh church. Should it be 
allowed that the former is in fome refpets too abftracted and in- 
tellectual, it is undoubtedly certain that the latter very ill come 
ports with the ends of rational religion, and is utterly remote 
from the fpirit of the New Teftament. Further, if, according 
to what this Writer here fays, fobriety and induftry are the 
fruits of a thirft of gain, it may alfo be faid, that we may ob- 
ferve this fame thirft prevailing with perfons who are indolent 
and extravagant, and who are therefore fometimes rapacious 
and unjuft in order to fupply the demands of eafe and pleafure. 

In our Author’s relation of his paffage over the Alps, he em- 
ploys fome pages in confidering Hannibal’s celebrated enterprize, 
and fuppofes that great general crofled thefe mountains, not by 
the way of St. Bernard, according to common tradi:ion and opi- 
nion, but by the way of mount Cenis or Genevre. We can- 
not attend him through his remarks and criticifms upon this 
fubjeét, nor through a variety of other obfervations on paint- 
ings, fculpture, antiquities, commerce, &c. with which he pre- 
fents us, and which would entertain our Readers. We pro- 
ae therefore, to the account here given of the in/fitute at Bo- 
ogna. 

_* The preference, he fays, of Bologna, with regard to pub- 
fic foundations, whether modern, or perhaps ancient, confifts 
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in its celebrated inflitute. The fciences and arts are affembled 
together in one of the fineft palaces in the city, and conncéted, 
as | may fay, by a large and well-chofen library, in all facul- 
ties: here is whatever the citizen’s intereft, and the foreigner’s 
curiofity, can defire. its aftronomical obfervatory is furnifhed 
with the beft inftruments: anatomy has an amphitheatre, in 
which are the ftatues of the moft ancient and modern phyfi- 
cians, and a fpacious room filicd with a fet of anatomical pieces 
in wax: painting and fculpture, befides a moft convenient 
apartment for the ftudy and practice of thofe arts, have two large 
rooms full of models of the moft valuable remains of antiquity, 
taken from their originals: the pupils of architecture have a, 
hall crowded with deligns and models of the fineft pieces an- 
cient and modern, among which are all the obelifks of Rome, 
This aflemblage of ftudies in every branch is farther enriched 
with curious mufeums of antiques and natural hiftory. Now, 
imagine all thefe advantages heightened by the vozce, and the lec- 
tures of able profeilors of every art and every fcience: and this 


gives an idea of the magnificence of this foundation, which | 
holds the greater part of its riches from Benedict XIV.’s love to 


his country, where his family, fo early 2s the 13th century, 
was in high reputation by the talents of Sarafino de Lambertini, 
whom the Modenefe invited from Bologna, to be their podef- 
tate. It was that illuftrious pope who furnifhed the obfervatory 
with inftruments executed, on his orders, by the moft fkilful 
Englith artifls; it was he who employed Hercules Lelli to make 


the waxen colleCiion of anatomical pieces. Abbé Count Fare | 


fetti, a Venctian, having afk.d him leave to take models of the 
fineft antiques in Rome, he granted it, on condition he fhould 
caufe two copies to be made of every piece, referving the choice 
to himfelf, but the price to the count; which having been 
punctually performed, the pope faw himfelf pofiefled of an in- 
valuable colleGtion, both for completenefs and execution. This 
munificent patriot fent it away to Bologna, where, even in a 
literal fenfe, it fills three large apartments of the InsTITUTE. 

¢ The library is another no lefs {plendid monument of Bene- 
dict’s favour to fcience. On his exaltation to the pontificate 
he left it his private library, with a great many memoirs and 
collections of his own hand-.-riting.—The favours which fovee 
reigns are defirous of fiom the pope, form a fettled correfpond- 
ence between them and Rome, by which the popes are often 
confiderable gainers, and common popes turn the produce to 
the profit of their family or favourites: BenediGt XIV. being as 
far from any inte:efted views for his relations as he had been 
for himfelf in private life, the foreign minifters had no faftening 
on him, fo that at length they bethought themfelves of attack- 


ing him by his curious fondnefs for books. France being more 
) in 
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‘a the way of fupplying this tafte, than any other power, {pared 
nothing for its gratification ; all the Louvre editions, ancient 
and modern, Le Jai’s Polyglot, the Byzantine hiftory, the cal- 
jections of councils, the great works of facred and profane lite- 
rature, together with every valuable production of French typo- 
graphy, were fent to Rome by loads, and in the neateft and moft 
curious bindings. ‘The pope reccived them with tranfport, and, 
after entertaining himfelf with them for a few months, fent 
them away to Bologna. ‘The example of France was followed 
by other powers; England itfelf joined in this contribution, 
which all terminated in the advantage of the Inftitute. Bene- 
dit XIV. farther left to it, at his death, his whole remainder 
of books, obfervations and col!eétions.’ 
The defcription of the fair at Sinigaglia, which is held on the laft 
eight days of July, may afford fome amufement to our Readers : 
‘ The fhore, along which we had come from Fano, fays our 
Author, was lined with culverines, cannon, loop-holes, old 
arquebufes, all pointed towards the fea; likewife with parties 
of foldiers in barracks at regular diftances, befides fome fhips of 
the pope’s lying in the ofing. In fhort, nothing had the apof- 
tolic chamber omitted for the fafety of the fair. Mr. Merlini, 
prefident of Urbino, was there in perfon, and kept open houfe 
for the neighbouring nobility. All this nobility, men, women, 
and children, for whom this fair is a party of pleafure, throws a 
pleafing variety, and a kind of tranquillity, amidft the perpetual 
buftle of crowds of people of all nations, eagerly looking out for 
one another, or hurried in removing goods from the harbour or 
road to the city, from the city to the harbour or road, in un- 
packing or packing up, in embarking or landing: not a fingle 
beaft of carriage or draught is made ufe of for this bufinefs, the 
whole is done by fachini, or porters, who, with equal dexterity 
and ftrencth, carry the greateft burdens, whether in weight or 
bulk, The ftreets are all fhaded by tents hung acrofs, and 
wetted from time to time, and, for the conveniency of carriage, 
‘the ground is boarded. Palaces, houfes, the whole city, is a 
warchoutfe ; the harbour, the quays, the ftreets, are one con- 
tinued fhop, and in the midft of them, a thoufand little ambu- 
latory fhops moving backwards and forwards. The ditches, the 
glacis, and the outworks of the city, are covered with tents, 
huts, kitchens, and horfes ftanding at pickets;sand in every 
little cottage are ftowed feveral families. The people of fafhion 
fhelter themfelves in the coffee-houfes, where abbés are always 
gallanting the ladies, and thefe tricked up in all their finery in 
the French mode. The bafis of this'fair is formed by the iflands, 
end all the coafts of the Adriatic, Sicily, and a part of the Ar- 
chipelago. The Greeks {peak Italian, or make ule of the Lin- 
g.4 Franca; aharfh compound of Greek, Italian and Provencal, 
the 
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the three fmootheft languages now in being. By their air and 
countenance, they appear as good people as one would with to 
deal with: every one lay dozing on the pavement, his body 
being a kind of fence to his little fhop, and thus fold aw, 

without changing his fituation. In all other dealers the national 
air might be diftinguifhed at firft fight. The Lombard, the 
Swifs, and the Lyonefe called to every one that pafled by to fee 
what they liked, eagerly difplayed all his fhop, exacted beyond 
all reafon, but very complaifantly thanked the leaft cuftomer, 
The Hollander was wholly taken up with the difpofition of hig 
fhop, placing and brufhing and cleaning every piece. The Ro. 


manefe and Sicilian leaning with his belly againft his counter, 


with his hat thruft down to his eyes, and his hands acrofs in the 
fleeves of the oppofite arm, was ruminating on his accounts, 
The fullen and haughty Englifhman fhewed what goods were 
afked him, at the fame time naming the price, and on any ap- 
pearance of haggling, haftily put them up again, and took t’other 
turn in his fhop. 1 faw two Frenchmen there, one an abbé, 
taken up, like us, with viewing the fair; the other having 
bought a fillet of a pretty Grecian woman, was for adding to it 
two {mall ribbons, and defired her to favour him fo far as to 
few them to the two ends of the large ribbon. Thefe words 
were no fooner out of his mouth, than out came, over the Gre- 
cian beauty’s fhoulder, a brawney arm, naked to the elbow, 
holding up to the abbe’s nofe a fift with the fore~finger ered, 
and at the fame time accompanied with a fierce voice, Signor, 
mo, from her indignant hufband, to whom that ugly arm be- 
longed. 

¢ In the third day of the fair, the Venetian commander of 
the gulph appeared off Sinigaglia in his proper fhip, accompa- 
nied with fome fmaller gallies. Every year he makes this ap- 
pearance, under pretence of protecting the fair, but rather to 
receive a fettled fee paid him by the apoftolic chamber, and 
which by Venice is looked on as an acknowledgment from the 
pope of its fovereignty over the gulph. In a pretty keen expof- 
tulation about this fee, a pope afking the Venetian ambaffador, 
where were the republics vouchers for the fovereignty of the 
gulph, They are to be found, Holy lather, anfwered he, on 
the back of Conftantine’s grant.’ 

Qur Author now proceeds to make fome quotations from 
Mauratori and other hiftorians, giving an account of the culture 
and population of this part of Italy in the middle age, alfo of 
their manners and cuftoms compared with thofe of later date ; 
but we pafs over thefe to-attend our Author to the famous city 
of Venice, on which heemploys many pages. 

In fpeaking of the ftate of religion at Venice, he fays, ¢ The 


offices and religious ceremonies, which the Italians comprehend 
under 
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ynder the generical name of funzioni, are as common and as 
pompous here as all over Italy, and conduéted with the ftriGteft 
decency. Concerning this, I was told that at the expofition of 
the hoft in St. Mark’s church, and at which the fenate affifted, 
whilft the whole aflembly were kneeling, an Englifh gentleman 
remained ftanding. A fenator fent to him to knee), and his 
meflage not meeting with immediate compliance, he went him- 
felf. Sir, faid the Englifhman, I don’t hold with tranfubftan- 
tiation. Ne anche io, warmly replied the fenator, pero gin occhione, 
0 fuor di chiefa. ‘* Nor I neither, but down on your knees, or 
get out of the church.” 

His account of the manner of worfhip obferved by the Greeks 
(who together with Jews, Armenians, Proteftants, we are told 
enjoy fome toleration) gives us no very pleafing ideas * The 
archbifhop, fays he, happened to officiate the day that I went 
to their church.—I was not wanting to obferve all the ceremow 
nies of the office. Every Greek, whether layman or ecclefiaftic, 
on his entrance into the church, ftopped in the middle of the 
choir, where flightly bending hts body, and looking to the door 
of the chancel, in which is the only altar belonging to this 
church, he made a fign of the crofs, beginning with his thumb 
on his head, then from the right to the left, and from thence 
with a peculiar gracefulnefs, drawing it down to his knees, 
and thefe motions were repeated feveral times. Afterwards 
going up to the chancel, he kifled, with the greateft marks of 
veneration, the pictures againft the wall which conceals from 
the choir and the people what is doing in the chancel. Thefe 
cerem@nies being gone through, he withdrew backward to his 
feat. The archbifhop himfelf. being come, at the head of his 
feminary, performed all the like ceremonies before putting on 
his pontificalia. 

‘ During the whole fervice the fanctuary is clofely fhut, 
opening only at fhort intervals for faying prayers over the peo- 
ple, which are accompanied with benedictions, and for taking 
in the elements which are to be confecrated.— 

‘ The office is compofed of pfalmody performed by the choir, 
and prayers, which are fung by the officiating prieft within the 
chancel: thefe prayers are of St. John Chrifoftome, and have 
all the energy and loftinefs which that kind of compofition ad- 
nits of. Whilft the choir is finging, fome boys likewife within 
the fanctuary ftrain their voices in Kyrie eleefons and Amens, not 
the leaft correfponding with the public finging which goes on 
amidft all this bawling. 

‘ The chancel’s being fhut during the whole fervice, furprized 
me the more, having heard fome perfons in France fay, that it 
was quite otherwife in the primitive church, to the rites of 


which, according to the very fame perfons, none had fo faith- 
fully 
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fully adhered as the Greeks. However, the Greeks of Ve. 


nice are among thofe whom the Romans call fchifmatics.’ 
What the Author fays concerning the paintings at Venice, 
will give fome pain to thofe who are admirers of the elegant 
arts: * The halls, he tells us, and all the apartments of the 
doge’s palace, together with the feveral courts of juftice, the 
churches, chapels, &c. are full of paintings ; among which 
foine thofe of Titian, old Palma, Paul Veronefe, &c. The 
Titians and old Palma’s are fo blackened with the {moke of 
the many lights in the churches, or faded by the moifture of the 
Venice air, that they are now only magni nominis umbra, {carce 
any ftrokes or lineaments of the general defign or of the con. 
tour appearing. That was all that at high noon, in a ver 
bright day, and with the moft favourable light, I could make 
out in the aflumption, one of Titian’s capital pieces, over the 
great altar of the church of the Frazz, or conventual cordeliers, 
Of all that mafter’s paintings here, the celebrated St. Peter’s 
martyrdom alone affords a clear view of fome of its parts. —The 
republic, he adds, is very jealous of thofe productions of the 
great matters of its {chool, but this jealoufy goes no further 
than to hinder the exportation of them, without beftowing a 
thought on their prefervation, which might be done with very 
little care—I was fhewn in the treafury of St. Marcuola’s 
church, three capital pieces of Titian, Tintoret and old Palma, 
which have lain by, bundled up on the vaults of the church, 
till now they are rotted away to mere rags, femefaque frufira, 
Some further account of this work we propole to give in an- 
other number of our review. Hh 
[To be concluded next Month. | id 





The Natural Hiftory and Antiquities of Northumberland: and of 
fo much of the County of Durham as lies between the Rivers 
Tyne and Tweed: commonly called, North Bifhoprick. By John 
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N fuch an enlightened age as the prefent, to fend abroad the 
natural hiftory and antiquities of a county, is, undoubt- 
edly, an arduous undertaking. How well the indefatigable au- 
thor, now before us, hath fucceeded, muft be left to the deci- 
fion of thofe perfons, whofe intimate acquaintance with the 
extenfive and remote county of Northumberland, may be fup- 
pofed to render them more competent judges of the execution 
of the work, than we can pretend to be. We muft, however, 
be allowed to exprefs our regret, that a number of uncouth 
words, local phrafes, and mifapplied terms, fhould fo fre- 
quently occur as they do, to the no fimall difguft of a mein 
reader 5 
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reader ;—fome few of which, may be feen in the prefent ar- 
ticle. 

The following extracts, from the Preface, will afford fome 
idea of the Author’s plan, and defien: 

‘Jt is now’ [fays Mr. Waliis J ‘ upwards of twenty years 
fince I firft turned my thought to the ftudy of Natural Hiftory, 
rather then for a mufement, ‘than from any defien of caftine my 
obfervations under an hiftorical form, for public view; rocks 
and dales, woods, heaths, hills, and mountains, the thores of 
rivulets and the ocean, being my compan y in the hours of ici- 
fure and relaxation, 

¢ In my fearch after foffils, I have met with fome hitherto 
fuppofed, by eminent and learned lithologiits, not to be of Bri- 
tifh, but of tranimarine origin. 

¢ In my botanic fearches, I have met with fome curious plants 
on our northern Alps, acknowledged by the indefatizable and 
accurate Dulenius not to have been feen by bim any where in 
England. Of thefe, and other curious and ufeful p'anis, I 
have given fhort deferi iptions, and have added the fynonyims of 
the moft eminent and i ineenious authors. 

‘ Thave alfo given {hort defcriptions and fynonyms of the 
moft curicus birds obferved wth us, and of the infects, &c. 
with no other embellifhments than thofe of nature and truth 

‘ Antiquities had a fhare of my attenticn at the fame time. 
The works of the Britith Druids, their cefpititious and rocky 
thrones, temples, and /epultures, attracted my obfervation ; 
their rude ¢ icin greatly raifing my curiofity.’—If the Au- 
thor had prope iy adverted to the ‘commonly received accepta- 
tion of the word Jepulture, he would have found it to mean, 
not the piace, but the aé of burial. 

¢ North umberland being Roman ground, and receiving my 
Arft breath in one of their Caffra*, I was led by a fort of en- 
thufiaim to an enquiry and fearch after their towns, their ci- 
ties and temples, their baths, their altars, their tamu, their 
military ways, and other rematas of their fplendour a and mag- 
nificence ; ; which will admit of a thoufand views and reviews, 
and ilil] give pleafure to fuch as have a guft for any thing Xo- 
man; every year almoft preienting new difcoveries of ty wif 
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dom, contrivance, ingenuity, and clegance of that refpectable 
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people.’ 

Many of the Remana exhibited in‘ this work, we are in- 
formed, were never before defcribed ;—and, that not a few cf 
them. afford e3 cellent precepts to prefent and future times. 
The Saxsnica and Ane aftica, he adds, are as curious and initruc- 
tive as the Romana.—!n (peaking of the religious houles, he 
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has defcribed their foundations, patrons, and chief revenues ; 
and given an account of the feveral prelates, and other learned 
perfons that adorned them.—He hath alfo illuftrated the baro. 
nical honours, tenures, and feudal property, from [what he 
calls} ¢ authorities of the higheft pre-eminence in the king. 
dom.’ 

The late Fobn Warburton, Efq; Somerfct-herald, had made 
large collections, (it feems) refpecting this county : which are 
now in the. pofleffion of his Grace of Northumberland ; by 
whofe favour Mr. Wallis had the perufal of them,—though he 
does not fay of what ufe they were found to be, towards com. 
pleating his own defign. 

After the Preface, follows § A general introductory defcrip- 
tion of Northumberland,—in which the number of its pre- 
fent inhabitants is fuppofed to be about one hundred thoufand, 

© ‘The foil of Northumberland is various. On the borders 
cf rivers, and on the fea-coaft, it is remarkably fertile, abound- 
ing with rich meadows, paftures, and corn-fields. To the 
north-weft, and fouth-weft, it is very mountainous ; and to the 
welt, full of heaths, fens, and lakes; but fome of thofe 
heaths, abounding with mines of rich ore and coal, and others 
being very improveable, and capable of culture, and the moun- 
tains feeding vaft multitudes of fheep, render [it] a very opu- 
Jent county. Our wool brings home to us the wealth of the 
remoteft kingdoms, and our lead and coal give us the treafures 
of our neighbours both «t home and abroad. There is hardly 
a gentleman, but who has all the necefiaries and conveniences 
of life on his own eftate. The barreneft hills, and the lakes 
and rivers, contribute to his health and delight, by giving him 
exercife, and furnifhing his table with plenty both of fith and 
fowl.—It is, indced, very naked of timber in moft places, ex- 
cept on the banks of rivers, and fome pleafant and fertile fpots, 
and by gentlemen’s feats, with great judgment reared and pre- 
ferved, for pleafure, fhade, and fhelter.—Are we, from this 
reprefentation, to underftand that thofe gentlemen’s /eats were 
reared, or that the woods about them were raifed, for the above- 
mentioned purpofes of pleafure, fhade, and fhelter —If the 
Author means the latter, the grammatical conftruétion of the 
fentence, unfortunately, announces the former application of the 
words, 

‘ Some of thofe feats are good old caftles, built upgn rifing 
hills and eminences, not fo much for fhew as defence, to have 
a better profpeét of an approaching enemy, fuch as before the 
union with the Scots, and a fort of thieves, called, mofs-troopersy 
whofe cuftom it was to pillage the country, and to retire into 
the weftern and northern waftes, and other inacceflible place, 
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on the borders.’ . . . © After the Union, thefe and other irre- 
vlarities were wifely fupprefled.’ 

The firft volume of this work is divided into thirteen chap- 
ters, in which the following fubjeéts are treated of : viz. 

Chap. I. Of the heavens and the air.—xtraordinary appear- 
ances in the heavens [Mr, Wallis obferves] ¢ naturally excite 
our attention.’—Thofe here introduced, are, an annular eclipfe 
of the fun, in Feb. 1737;—A /unar annulus, feen by himfelf 
and family, 31 Oét. 17623 and laftly, a dunar iris, obferved 
19 Mar. 1763. 

The falubrity of the air in Northumberland is proved from 
the general long life of the inhabitants ; fome living to eighty, 
ninety, and fome to an hundred years. Among the inftances 
roduced, are—* Anne Trellford, a poor woman of Haughton, 
who could fee to thread a needle at the age of 103, and died 
at 105, in Dec, 1759.’—The frigidity and purity of the air, 
whereby the folids are braced, added to the hardy way of liv- 
ing of the poorer fort, are the caufes to which the ufual lon- 
gevity, of that rank of people efpecially, is attributed. 

Chap. Il. Of the Waters :—particularly rivers, lakes, fana- 
tive {prings, petrifying waters, curious water-falls, &c. 

Chap. III. Treats of the various forts of Earths, with fome 
hints of improvements to be made in agriculture, particularly 
by the inclofure of waftes and commons :—the general utility 
of which, to the public as well as to individuals, is thus fen- 
fibly difplayed by our Author - 

* Hufbandry and planting, fays he, have of late years rofe to 
a confiderable degree of perfection in fome parts of Nor- 
thumberland. Our vale-earths are fo naturally rich, that, 
by a modcrate labour, they anfwer our moft fanguine expecta- 
tions. I cannot, however, but lament the fteril afpe& of 
many thoufand acres in the weft, and north-weft, and of fome 
tracts alfo in the midland and maritime parts, all capable, by 
divifion and inclofure, of the ornaments of tillage or planting. 
The bringing them thus under cultivation, inftead of being 
oppreflive to the poor, as alledged by the inconfiderate, would 

raife them from indigence and poverty, to competent and eafy 
circumftances. The very planting of large portions of heaths 
and hills, and the making roads of pleafure or carriage to them, 
would find employment for a multitude of poor, whofe families 
would otherwife be ftarving by the precarious dependence on 
the milch of dwarf-cows, horfes and fheep, lean and hunger- 
flarved, ranging in fwarms on the waftes. Let the rocky hills 
of Brifley near Alnwick, of Rotheley, of Camboe, and the grounds 
about Valiington, be teftimonies of the felicity and fmiles of 
the poor employed in planting them, and making roads ; com- 
fortably fed and cloathed! Let the divided commons of Hex- 
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hamfbire, of Shilden, of Simandburn, and feveral wattes by the 
military road, be remembered, and paralleled with the com- 
mon and townfhip of Wark upon North Tyne*, for inftance, 
and with the large one above Aellingham, and its neighbouring 
townfhips. In the former, agriculture exalts her head; the 
plowmen, jolly, rofy, and robuft. In the latter are all the 
marks of begeary and want, meagre faces, empty cupboards, 
whole familics of both fexcs, and of all ages, taking their 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly circuits, and levying contri- 
butions by alms on their happier netghbours ; multitudes of 
them wandering, not from inclination, but called abroad b 

hunger and pinching neceffity.’—* This is the real ftate of our 
improved and unimproved commons. Who that loves his 

country, and is moved at the profpect of fo much wretched- 
nefs; who that prefers plenty to poverty, pleafure to diftrefs, 
a fociety toa deiert, would not give his voice for a general in- 
clofure and diflinélion of this vague property, and refcue it 
{rather its owners] from fo much wretchednefs? We fhould 
then prefently fee a fort of new creation, new towns, 2 new 
people, bufy and induitrious, well cloathed, well fed, enough 
for the culture of rural and domeftic arts, and enough for na- 
tional fervice ; an acceflion of wealth and felicity to the fub- 
je&t, and of power, opulence, and greatnefs to the fove- 
reign.” 

Chap IV. Of Sand;—and its ufeful varieties. —Sea-fand, in 
particular, of great ufe for mellowing {iff clay-ground, 

Chap. V. Of Stsncs;—ufeful, ornamental, and curious. 
Of the latter, they have gems, agates, jafpers, cornelians, 
é&c. of various kinds.—Note, Mr. Wallis calls the laft-men- 
tioned fpecies, repeatedly, Carnelian. 

Crap. VI. treavs of Foffil-fhells, and other marine exuvia ; 
of which great varieties, both native and exotic, are here 
found. TThefe fhelis have been frequently difcovered at the 
diflance of 30 or 40 miles from the fea; thofe of our own, and 
thole of the 2&diterranean and Indian feas, buried together in 
the fame tomb. * ‘To what catafrophe could this be owing, 
but to the AZfuic deluce? For the teftaceous inhabitants of 
fo many difant {hors and oceans to be thus brought together, 
and to have the fame alpine fepulture wih thofe of our own, 
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could be owing [in Mr. Wallis’s optoton} to nothing lefs ; and 
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ing to fupport a partial or topical delus 

Chap. VII. Of Ores. —Among the various productions of 
this county, the molt lucrative are lead and coals; with the 
latter of which commodities it furnifhes a great part of the 
* © Since divided.’ 
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kingdom. The antiquity of working thefe mines, Mr. W. 
fays, may be carried higher than the time of the Romans ; hav- 
ing been objects of Britif) commerce before their arrival : as 
they will, probably, continue to be to the end of time. 

Chap. ViIT. Treats (at great length) of Trees and Plants ; 
efpecially fuch as are valuable for their ufe, virtues, flowers, 
fincularity or rarenefs. 

n Chap. [X. an account is given of the moft curious and 
uncominon birds, whether native or migratory. 

The next three chapters treat of infects and reptiles ;—of 
fifes;—and of fuch guaarupeds, whether wild or domeftic, as 
are curious and uncommon. 

Chap. XIII. gives an account (chiefly collected from former 
writers) Of /uch eminent men, natives of Northumberland, as 
have been great captains, eminent {cholars, patronis of learning, 
and of liberal and ufeful arts. 

The Natural Aiftory of the county having been difpatched in 
the frf? volume, the /econd opens with its antiquities ;—fuch as 
military ways, forts, incampments, tummli or barrows, urns, 
coins, figncts, &c. whether Roman, Saxon, or Britif?,—great 
numbers of which have been, at different times, dilcovered ; 
the Shtient and prefent ftate of fuch cattles, honours, monaf- 
teries, churches, &c. as were thought moft worthy of obfer- 
vation ; with defcriptions, faid to be, written upen the fpot*, 
are alfo added. ‘The whole is divided into three journics ;— 
the firft journey being made along the famous Roman wall, and 
the great military road leading from Newcaffle to Carlifle ;— 
the fecond from Newcea/ile to Berwick, along the great pott- 
road ;—and the third from Berwick to Corndill, and from thence 
by Waeler, Whittingham, and feveral other places, to Newea/ile. 
In thefe journeys, excurfions were made, by the Author, to 
fuch places, on each fide, as were thought moit worthy no- 
tice; fo that, upon the whole, a pretty full defcription of the 
antient and prefent ftate of the county feems to be here given. 

Notwithiftanding the ufe alledged to have been made of pub- 
lic and private records, and other undoubted authorities ; fome 
miftakes may neverthelefs be obferved. For infiance,—in the 
Introduction, p. 15, and again, vol. II. p. §54, demar de 
Valince, Earl of Pembroke, is faid to have been one of the two 


* This was fearcely the cafe, when he defcribed the elegant new 


bridge, lately built, over the Tweed, at Cold/ream, as coniitiing of 


fix arches ; for it really confilts of jeven ; viz five large ones over the 
bed of the river, and two /uallones, of ufe only incafe of foods.— 
So that, whether he reckons the two {mall ones or not, he is cer- 
tainly wrong in this defcription. 
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county-members, or reprefentatives in parliament, for North. 
umberland, § K. Richard I1.—in fupport of which ftrange affer. 
tion, (of an Earl's reprefenting acounty in parliament) reference 
js made to arecord, printed in the Appendix : but inftead of that 
record’s fupporting the Earl’s claim, we find the reprefentatives 
there mentioned to have been * Adsmarus de Athol, er Radul- 
phus de Eure, milites gladiis cinéti,’—but neither of them Ear] 
of Pembroke. 

Vol. Il. p. 161. A Daughter of the Widdrington family, is 
faid to have ¢ married Sir Robert Markham, of Sedgebroke in 
Nattinghamfbire ? but we can aflure Mr. W. that Sedgebroke, 
where the Markhams formerly refided, is mot in Nottingham. 
fhire, but in Lincal/nfhire; about two miles weft of Grantham, 

Inftances of mf-applied terms occur too often; thus, at p, 
70,—-221,—415, and elfewhere, we are told of Churches and 
Chancels being feald, inftead of cieled:—and, in feveral 
places, /earn is put for teach.—But, though flips of this fort 
are frequently to be met with, yet the Author certainly deferves 
the thanks of his countrymen, for the great pains he hath ta- 
ken to elucidate the antiquities of this his native county, and 
to point cut the many advantages and improvements of which it 
sc {till ful ible 
is {till fulceptible. Pp 


A Treatife of Agriculture. Vol. II *. By Adam Dickfon, A. 
M. Minifter at Dunfe. 8vo.- 65s. boards. Kincaid and 


Bell, Edinburgh. 1769. Sold by Cadell in London. 
N* publications require to be read with more diftruft and 


caution than books of agriculture, as in general, no 
writers aflert more boldly, or are more confuted by experience, 
than thofe who treat of this important fubject. Experiments in 
other arts are eafily made, and when made judicioufly, are moft- 
ly conclufive; fo that general principles may with fome cer- 
tainty be deduced from truths clearly afcertained. But climate, 
foil, fituation, all very important circumftances, render expe- 
riments in cultivation local in the refult ; and from the variations 
of feafons and weather, they become exceedingly precarious: add 
alfo that fuch experiments require a feafon for each, fo that 
from thefe premifes a fucceffion of years is needful to eft:blifh 
any one propofition. ‘Thus a long and laborious attention to 
cultivation only can qualify a man to treat judicioufly of the fub- 
ject, while his fituation too often unfits him for the tafk : fo that 
the undertaking generally devolves to men of more vivacity than 





* For an account of the firft volume, fee Review, vol. XXVIII. p. 
119. AXXIII. p. 491, | 
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practical knowledge, who foon form fyftems, and foon eftab- 
jifh them upon hatty trials, and fmetimes without even the 
Jabour of thefe. Happily the real farmer is generally too bufy 
to attend to fuch monitors ; and as to gentlemen, they may lofe 
their money rather more innocently, though not more pleafant- 
ly, this way, than by many others. 

Perhaps an employment fo general, fo indifpenfible, and 
therefore uninterrupted, as farming, an employment coeval with 
the exiftence of mankind, leaft of ali others depends upon 
books. 

Virgil, Columella, and others, have defcribed the hufbandry 
of their days ; and defcriptive huibandry, fhewing the methods 
eftablifhed in various places and in different ages, to enlarge the 
ideas of men confined to particular {fpots, appears to be more ex- 
tenfively ufeful, than collections of experiments, in which ge- 
neral maxims are founded on partial trials. For, as the author 
of the work before us well obferves,—* In almolt every county 
of Scotland, a different {cheme is followed, and often more 
than one in the fame county. It is of importance to confider 
thefe fchemes, and examine the reafons upon which they are 
founded. This is the only certain road toimprovement. The 
generality of writers on agriculture are fo fond of fome parti- 
cular {cheme, that they fet themfelves not to illuftrate, but to 
explode all others, ‘This praétice prevents, rather than pro- 
motes improvement; for it is vain to expeét, that one gencral 
{cheme can fucceed in all places.’ 

It naturally appears from hence, that the general principles 
and univerfal rules of agriculture, can be but few and fhort; and 
that the complete practice and management of a farm, will ever 
be local. 

The ingenious Mr. Tull captivated his readers by his philo- 
fophic reafoning, from which, however true in theory, many a 
Jofs has been incurred by a€ting in conformity with his prin- 
ciples. There are feveral good hints and cautions given in the 
work now before us, for trials of the horfe-hoeing hufbandry. 

The obftinacy of which farmers in general are accufed, in 
their attachment to eftablifhed methods, though it has fub- 
jected them to fevere cenfures, is neverthelefs very natural, and 
not altogether unjuftifiable. In all innovations fo liable to in- 
jure the circumftances of the adventurer, men of fortune, whe 
will not be materially affe€ted by difappointments, and who 
have fufficient leifure to compare methods, fhould ever take the 
Jead : they may thus inform themfelves, and prove materially 
ufeful to their neighbours and tenants. Mr. Dickfon, who 
treats his fubje€t with becoming modefty, quite different from 
the infulting confidence which fome quacks in farming aflume, 
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takes the ignorant farmer’s part in this article of condud, in the 
following words : 

‘ Cutto m is very powerful : the things which, in our younger 
years, we have been taught to regard, continue to make an 
imp! ‘effion upon us, and we cannot ‘be perfuaded to change our 
Opinions of them without very good reafon. This influence that 
education has upon mankind, is, of all others, perhaps the 
greateft blefling to fociety, and therefore none but fuch as are 
enemies to fociety, attempt to ridicule a thing fo natural and 
bencficial, The gentleman and farmer appear in a very differ. 
ent ficht with — to old cuftoms in agriculture. The 
gentleman defpifes them ; the farmer, on the contrary, is at- 
tached to caem 3 - the reafon of this difference is not alw ‘ays ate 
tended to, though very cbvious. ‘The farmer has been educa- 
cated in the knowledge of thefe cultoms, and he has been taught 
from his inf lana to confider them as the beft. “The gentleman 
has et taught nothing shove them, and he is naturally led to 
difrevard the opi inions of thofe whom he confiders as far inferior 
to hin min all kinds of knowledge. Were the farmers more liable 
to change, Improvements indeed would be more ealily introdu- 
ced; but as good and bad fchemes have often the fame appear- 
ance, and can be diitinguifhed only by being reduced to prac- 
tice, in this cafe rents would be worfe paid, and more frequent 
bankrupicies among the farmers. I mention this, becaufe I 
T would not have it thought that I impute to an unreafonable 
obftinacy, the averfion which the ordinary farmers have to 
change the cuftoms in which they have been educated.’ 

Even in the making experiments, a perfon may be deceived 
by the fuccefs of them; efpecially if they are made upon land 
heretofore in a bad condi tion; but as our Author has ftated this 
matter himfelf, in reference to fome experiments of the new 
huibandry he remarks upon, we fhail give his reprefentation of it, 

‘ [t is paft all doubt, that equal care and attention given 
to the fame kind of land, will be rewarded with equal fuccefs: 
yet Lam not altogether fatishied that trials in Scotland will be as 
fuccefsful, and as far exceed the prefent {chemes of management 
here, as tho! e made by M. de Chateauvieux have donc ‘the or- 
dinary {chemes of management in the environs of Geneva. The 
lands in the environs of Geneva feem to have been in bad cul- 
ture, and not _properly reduced by the fallowings for towing. 
The lands of Scotland are, or may be, in good “culture ; and 
perhaps had MM. de Chateauvieux been at as much pains to im- 
prove the ordin ary icheimes of management in the country, gi- 
ven more and better- timed p! lowings to the fallow, the improve- 
sent might have been nearly as great in the old as in the new 
hufbandry, It mutt te olerved, that there is a great differ- 
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rence betwixt the culture given to land upon which we are ma- 
king an experiment, the fuccefs of which we are anxious about, 
and the ordinary culture given to lands in the country. The 
one is given with great care and diligence, the other often 
merely from cuftom, without knowing when it is good, or 
when bad.’ 

In purfuit of thefe general reflections, we have wandered 
from the immediate object of attention, to which indeed they 
are not applied; but when many treatifes appear on any fub- 
ject, of which many very few are good for any thing, fuch 
refiections may be as naturally excited by the perufal of an ufeful 
practical work, as by the view of pert ‘and trifling productions. 

The objects of Mr. Dickfon’s attention in this fecond vo- 
lume, are thus expreffed, in his preface : 

¢ The treatife is divided into four books. 

‘ In Book I. fome general things, neccflary to be attended 
to in the management of a farm, are treated of, 

¢ The Author endeavours to fhow that the climate, the foil, 
the cuftoms of the country, the preceding management of the 
farm, and ceconomy, are particularly to be attended to by the 
farmer, as neceflary to determine what plants fhould be culti- 
vated ; at what featon, and in what manner, the land fhould 
be plowed, and the feed fown; in what manner farms fhould 
be divided, what are the moft proper fchemes to profecute ; 
and in what manner the neceflary work may be performed at 
the {malleft expence. 

¢ In book II. the culture of plants is treated of. 

‘ The Author inquircs into the proper manner of fowing ; he 
divides the different plants, proper to be cultivated in ou: elds, 
into clafles, and he treats feparately of each particular be fons cing 
to the different clafles. Among thefe he mentions fome that 
are not commonly cultivated, and fhows their particular ufes. 

¢ In book III. the different {chemes of management are tieat- 
ed of. 

‘ The Author mentions the different fchemes pra&ifed in 
Scotland; he inquires into the reafons upon which each of 
them is founded; he compares them with one another, and 
fhows how to adapt them to the different foils, 

©‘ In book IV. fome things propofed, 2s improvements in the 
general {chemes, are treated of. 

‘ The Author propofes to have more land in erafs, fome 
particular methods of plowing, more frequent plowinigs, and 
more frequent fallowings, as improvements ; and endeavours 
to fupport thefe propofals by proper authority.’ 

QCur limits will not admit of tracing the Author throwg! n the 
feveral departments of the work; we fhall therefore on'y give 
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fuch extracts as may enable our Readers to form a judgment of 
his principles of culture, as calculated for the northern part of 
our ifland. He draws the enfuing conclufions from the climate 
of Scotland: 

¢ As the different fituations of our lands require a general di- 
vifion of them into grafs and corn lands, fo likewife do the dif. 
ferent climates. In Scotland, the climate, upon the whole, is 
rather wet than dry. Upon the weft coaft, however, it js 
much wetter than upon the eaft. The dryeft climate is nor 
too dry for corn; but the wetteft is rather too wet ; grafs there- 
fore fhould prevail moft in the weit of Scotland, and corn in 
the eatt. 

¢ When corn is introduced in a wet climate, the attention 
of the farmer fhould be placed chiefly on the winter grain. For 
in fuch a climate, it is fcarcely poffible to have Jand in a proper 
condition for being plowed for fpring-corn. Wheat and the 
kinds of grain proper to be fown on a winter-furrow, may be 
fuppofed to fucceed beft. Oats, fome kind of peafe, and the 
kind of barley commonly called Lincolnfhire barley, do very 
well when fown ona winter-furrow. It muft be obferved how- 
ever, thas when barley is fown in this manner, it ought to be 
on fallow. When land therefore in a wet climate, has conti- 
nued for fome years in grafs, and it is propofed to break it up, 
the crops of corn introduced may properly be oats and wheat, or 
oats and winter-barley, with a fallow intervening in both cafes, 
If the foil is of fuch a kind, that the turf is fufficiently reduced 
in the firft year by the harrows, then the crops may be oats, 
peafe and wheat. In every cafe, grafs-feeds muft be fown with 
the laft crop. It is necefflary to add that the farmer, who fol- 
Jows this fcheme, muft be a dealer in labouring cattle, and, if 
convenient, muft alfo breed, which the quantity of grafs upon 
his farm will enable him todo. ‘The reafon of this is evident: 
he has work for his cattle only for a part of the year; and 
therefore if he does not deal in cattle, the expence of manages 
ment muft be very great; a thing that muit be carefully guard- 
ed againft, otherwile the beft fcheme will not fucceed. 

* In thefe general directions, it has been fuppofed that the 
farmers have the lands of their farms lying contiguous and pro- 
perly bounded, and, it may be added, inclofed likewife, where 
they are of fuch a value as to allow the expence. For where 
fields of different farms lye promifcuoufly, and the cattle of dif- 
ferent farmers feed in the fame manner, no improvements can 
be carried on; no good cattle can be raifed; and no advantage 
arife to the farmer for dealing in them. The firft thing, there- 
fore, that a gentleman ought to do, whofe lands are in this fi- 
tuation, is to divide them properly, that fo his tenants — 
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have no occafion to depend upon one another, or their neigh- 
hours, and may have it in their power to manage their lands in 
the way that is judged moft proper. The manner of laying the 
lands of feveral farms promifcuoufly, was very properly adapted 
to the ancient police and fituation of this country; but the 
things which rendered this method neceflary are now entirely re- 
moved, and the prefent fituation of the country, and the ftate 
of agriculture require that they be divided in a manner very dif- 
ferent. 

The following are fome of the Author’s obfervations on 
ploug ing : ; ; 

¢ Plowinz, as was fhown in the firft part of this treatife, 
ferves to increafe the food of plants, enlarge their pafture, de- 
ftroy weeds, and remove wetnefs. Now thefe advantages can- 
not be acquired in ail their perfection, by any plowing that can 
be given betwixt harveft and feed-time, and therefore fallowing 
becomes neceila:y, in order to attain them. 

‘ By plowing, the food of plants is increafed, a larger and 
more uneven furface is expofed to the influence of the air: but 
if the furface is wet, as it commonly is in the winter feafon, 
lite benefit of this kind can be expe&ted. In proportion as foil 
js wet, it lofes its abforbent quality, and when glutted with 
water, it is deprived of it altogether. 

‘ By plowing, the pafture of plants is enlarged ; but if land 
is plowed wet, it dries too faft when the dry feafon comes on, 
and thereby the pafture is made lefs than if it had not been 
plowed at all. 

‘ By plowing, weeds are deftroyed ; but unlefs the weather 
is warm, the feeds of weeds do not vegetate; and unlefs it is dry 
and hot, their roots are not deftroyed. 

‘ By plowing wetnefs is removed; by it land is laid up in the 
moft proper ridges for this purpofe; but, in the winter, ridges 
cannor be altered, or even made flat, without danger. Thus 
it appears, that fallowing is of the greateft importance, and 
that. by it alone, the advantages of plowing can be fully ob- 
tained. | 

‘ Fallowing, as fhall afterwards be fhown, was fo much 
practifed in the Roman hufbandry, that feldom any feed was 
fown but upon fallow. It is a practice that now prevails in 
many parts of Scotland, and is found to be a very great im- 
provement. In order to reap the greater benefit from it, it is 
neceflary that the farmer attend to the fituation of his land, en- 
quire where the defects lye that prevent it from carrying good 
crops, and manage his fallow in fuch a manner as to remedy 
thofe defects. It will not be improper to give fome direCtions 
that may be of ufe in this refpet, 
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¢ When land is poor and full of root-weeds, it ought to be 
plowed in the winter, or as foon in the fpring as it is in a pro. 
per condition, that fo it may have the benefit of the drought ang 
of the North and Eaft winds, which are common at that feafon, 
It ought to be plowed in fuch a manner, as to expofe the larceft 
and the moft uneven furface ; becaufe thereby the drought has 
the eafier accefs to deitroy the roots, znd the winds have the eafier 
accefs to impregnate the foil. ‘The kind of plowing moft pro- 
per is, in very narrow ridges, and very broad and deep furrows: 
becaule the narrower that the ridges are, and the broader and 
deeper the furrows, the larger and move uneven is the furface 
made. 

¢ It fhould be plowed a fecond time early in the fummer, in 
the fame kind of ridges and furrows ; but acrofs, if the fituae 
tion of the land allows. This renders the furface fill more exe 
tenfive and uneven ; and if in any places, by the former plow. 
ing, the earth of the furrows have b.en turned over whole, they 
are broken by the crofs plowing, roots are better expofed, and 
the air has eafier accefs. 

‘ Jt feems to have been the common practice among the Ro- 
mans, to plow acrofs at the fecond plowing of the fallow. Some, 
Jays Columella, piant their vines in the form of a Quincunx, 
that the field, like fallow, may be piowed both along and 
acrof{s. 

‘ He too, fays Virgi', greatly improves his lands, who, 
having firft plowed along, plows the {cond time acrofs. 

‘ The third plowing fhould reverfe the firit, turn the crowns 
into the furrows, and the furrows into the crowns. This is 
better than plowing at random, without any regard to the firft 
made. ridges; for thercby the foil buried in the firft-made 
crowns, is more fully expofed by turning them into fur- 
FOWS. 

‘ Sometimes this kind of land rifes in large clods, and con- 
tinues in that fituation, though expofed for a confiderable time 
to the influence of the air. “Chis makes an after-plowing very 
dificult: and indeed, when a. plowing is given to Jand in this 
fituation, it ferves little other purpofe than to turn over the 
clods. In this cafe, the heavy roller muft be ufed immediately 
hefore plowing; which in fome meafure reduces the foil, and 
renders the plowing more beneficial. 

‘ lf the fallow is to be dunged and fown with wheat, and if 
the furface is very rough, it will not be amifs to harrow, and 
even to roll it, before the dung is laid on, and the land gets 
the laft plowing or feed- furrow. The rolling breaks the clods, 
and the harrowing takes cut the roots that remain; and as the 
Jand is to be plowed immediately, the harrowing ey 
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gjfadvantage, cven though all the soots fhould not have 
been ceftroyed. I need fearcely obferve, that this opera- 
tion of Paasecotin or rolling, fhould be performed immediately 
after a fhower, as thereby it becomes more effeétval for 
the purpofes for which it is "defigned, Clods upon the fur- 
face, after wheat is fown, do no harm; they rather do | good, 
they atiord a fhelter to ‘the young plants during the winter, 
an. their mouldering down in the {pring, 2s they ; al: ays do af- 
ter froft, affords a frefhy {upply of nc suriihment: but clots upon 
the furface, before the fe -ed-furrow is given, prevent the dung 
fron: being equally and regularly fpread, and r- nder it dif- 
ficuie to plow with fuch Pi as the feed-urrow re 
quires. 

if thele obfervations are fe open and convey no ir‘ormation 
to the in tellig rent farmer, is is perhaps as ufeful to acquaint the 
lefs a ‘hufbandman with the reafons upon which the beft 
eftablifhed methods are founded, that he may ype eee what 
he practifes, as to allure him to depart from old ufages by fat- 
tering e{timates. 

We fhall next give his general remarks on fowing. 

¢ There are two different ways of fowing. In the ordinary 
way of fowing, the feed is fcattered by the hand ; and men, by 
practice, become tolera! bly exact in doing it. The other way 
is by a machine called a Drii//, made on purpofe. Vhis ma- 
chine is more troublefome in fowing, and Jefs expeditious than 
the common way of fowing by the hand; and, like all complex 
machines, is apt to go out “of orde ry and puta flop to the work: 
but then the fowing “by it is attended with advantages that do 
far more than overbalance thefe. “This machine is conftructed 
infuch a manner, 2s to diftribute | the feed with the greateft ex- 
actnefs, fo that th ‘¢ precife quantity propofed may be fown up- 
on any field, and, at the fame time, the fecd equally diftribu- 
ted over all, But there 1 is fill a greater advantage that attends 
fowing by the érill; the regularity with which the feed is fown, 
allows the corn to be cleared of w eeds, with little trouble, and 
at no gicat expence. The drill fows the feed in rows ; ; this al- 
lows the hee to be ufed for the deftruCtion of the weeds, which 
cannot be done when the feed is fcattered im the ordinary 
way, 

* The quantity of feed proper to be fown depends upon a va- 
riety of circumftances; the kind of feed, the teafon of fowing, 
and the fituation of theland. ‘Thefe things fall naturally under 
our confideration, when the culture of particular plants is treat- 
edo’. However, it will not be improper in this place to confi- 
der, in, the general, whether the fowing thin or fowing thick ts 
meft advantezeous. It is not neceflary to be very particular in 
explaining woatis meant by thin or thick fowing. The fow- 
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ing lefs than what is commonly done in any part of the coune 
try, is thin fowing; the fowing more than this, is thick fow- 
ing. ‘The generality of the writers upon this fubje& recom. 
mend thin fowing, and they complain much of the obftinacy 
of the farmers, for not following their directions. The farm- 
ers are not fo obftinate as not to try the different ways of fow- 
ing, nor fo ignorant as not to know when to fow the one way, 
and when the other. They often fow thinner than they ought 
to do, as appears from the fituation of the crop ; and perhaps as 
many farmers may be found that leflen their crops by fowing 
too thin, ag there afe that hurt them by fowing too thick. I am 
perfuaded that the quantity of feed commonly ufed is the moft 
proper. The farmers in general, whatever they may be in 
other refpedts, are certainly attentive enough in their manage- 
ment, to every thing that favesexpence. Their greateft fault, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, is the one oppofite to this. They fcruple to lay 
out money, though the advantage is obvious ; but they are apt 
enough to enter into the faving plan, whenever there is a pro- 
bability that it will fucceed. Had the trials of fowing thin, 
which have been made, proved very fuccefsful, we may be cer- 
tain that the practice, before this time, would have become ge. 
neral, 

‘ Previous to the infifting with the farmers to ufe a fmaller 
quantity of feed than they commonly do, they fhould be direct- 
ed to clear their land of weeds: for, without this, the ufing 
lefs feed, inftead of being beneficial, muft certainly prove a 
real difadvantage. Some of our richeft lands in Scotland are 
very much infefted with weeds, and the preparation made for 
fowing gives fuch encouragement to the vegetating of their 
feeds, that the land produces for certain a plentiful crop of fome 
one thing or other. If a fmall quantity of feed is fown, a great 
many weeds {pring up along with it; thefe weeds prevent all 
the advantages of thin fowing: they prevent the corn from 
tillering, or ftocling, as we call it in Scotland ; they keep the 
air from the roots of the corn, and thereby expofe it to be lo/g- 
ed ; and befides, they come to perfection themfelves, and fow 
their feeds: whereas, when the feed is thick fown, the corn 
foon covers the furface, and prevents many of the weeds from 
getting up. It muft be acknowledged indeed, that, when corn 
is fown thick upon rich land, it is in very great danger of be- 
ing lodged: and it is to prevent this that thin fowing is fo 
much recommended: but then thin fowing does not 
prevent this upon land much infefted with weeds ; for the weeds 
{hut out the air as effectually as the corn itfelf when thick fown, 
and it is the want of free air that makes the corn lodge. When 
the air has free accefs, it hardens the furface, and, while the fur- 
face is harJ, the corn is in no great danger of being lodged: 
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but, when the air is fhut out, the furface becomes foft and loofe, 
{o that the roots of the plants are not able to fupport the weight 
of the tcp. When corn is thinfown upon land where there are 
no weeds, the air at firft has free accefs, and, though the plants 
fhould tiller in fuch amanner, as to form as many ftalks on the 
field as when the corn is thicker fown, yet the ftalks, ftanding 
nearer to each other at the root, the air has eafier accefs round 
the plants. Hence corn fown thin upon clean land, is not fo 
apt to be lodged, as carn that is thick fown, though there 
fhould be an equal crop on the field. But it mutt be obferved, 
that, if feed is too thin fown, the corn is as apt to lodge as 
when it is too thick fown. When feed is fown very thin, and 
the land in very good order, the plants have fo much room to 
tiller, that the top becomes too heavy for the root, and falls 
over almoft of itfelf. Inftead therefore of infifting with the 
farmers to fow lJefs feed than they commonly do, which in 
‘fome cafes may be dangerous, they fhould rather be directed 
to make their land as clear of weeds as poffible, and then thia 
fowing, fo far as is proper, will follow in courfe.’ 

In this manner the Author explains the reafons of every ope- 
ration in a plain familiar manner, adapted to the apprehenfions 
of the clafs of men for whom he writes: for which the more 
remote Scottifh farmers, who are ftrangers to the different me- 
thods of tillage, are under obligations to him. 

In the courfe of his ftrictures on the horfe-hoeing hufbandry, 
Mr. Dickfon furnifhes a curious hiftorical anecdote of this me- 
thod of culture being known to the ancients, to whom it was 
taught in a manner very foreign to the intention of the teach- 
ers. 

* Having mentioned the Roman hufbandry, upon this occa- 
fion, it will not be amifs to ob/erve further, that a practice re- 
fembling horfe-hoeing, prevailed in fome parts of Italy that lie 
under the Alps. For this we have the authority of Pliny, who 
informs us likewife upon what occafion it was introduced. ‘The 
Salafii, fays he, when ravaging the lands that lie under the 
Alps, attempting to deftroy the panic and millet, that at that 
time had fprung up, and were above the ground. When they 
found that the ordinary ways of deftroying the fruits of the 
earth were infufficient, they plowed in the corn that was come 
up: but the very remarkable crop produced by thefe fields, 
taught the inhabitants the practice of plowing while the crop 
was growing. ‘They gave this plowing when the ftalk was be- 
ginning to appear, or when the plant had fent forth two or 
three leaves. It is natura] to fuppofe. that perfons plowing in 
corn, on purpofe to deftroy it, would not be very careful in 
this operation, but would run the furrows at fuch a diftance 
from each other, as to leave rows of plants betwixt them un- 
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touched. ‘Thefe plants, from the culture given by this plow. 
ing, would foon make their appearance ; and upon this, as jg 
probable, being carefully hoed, they would branch out and pro. 
duce a confiderable crop. The greatnefs of the crop natural] 
led the farmers to plow fome of their corn-fields in the fame 
manner next year; and this, it would feem, they continued to 
do every year with fuccefs. 

Although this fhews that horfe-hoeing was practifed by the 
ancients, yet it does not deregate from the merit and genius of 
Mr. Tull, who was certainly the perfon that introduced thig 
method amongft the moderns, and who has brought it to fuch 
perfection, that it may be juftly eftimated a different kind of 
culture.’ 

We fhall now difmifs a work, which, if it contains little 
that may be new to the fouthern parts of Britain, will af. 
ford many goud practical leffons to the northern hufbandman, 

e 


Phyfological Effays and Obfervations. By John Stedman, M. D, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians in Edinburgh, 
8vo. 2s. 6d. Edinburgh printed, for Kincaid and Bell, 
and fold by T’. Cadell, in London. 176g. 


- the firft of thefe eflays, which treats of the divifions of 
pulfes, Dr. Stedman gives nearly the fame account of the 
pulfe, which is delivered by the celebrated Dr. Haller *. 

His fecand eflay treats of men/lruaticn. “This fingular appear- 
ance in the female oeconomy, has been accounted for by fome 
from a general, by others from a partial, plethora. Our Author 
does not clearly adopt either of the/e fyftcems, neither does he fhew 
the fame precifion, as in difcufling the fubject of the preceding 
effay. 

A method of mea/uring proportional quantities of heat, is pointed 
out in the third efllay ; and the dehgn of the fourth and laf 
eflay is to afcertain the infalutary conflitutions of the air, froma 
defect of winds of the higher degrees. 

‘ In the regifters of the weather, fays Dr. Stedman, which 
have been kept with a view to afcertain the remote caufes of 
of epidemical difeafes, the gravity, heat, and humidity of the 
air, have been regularly attended to ; the quantities of rain, and 
the direction of winds, have likewife fometimes been noted; 
but the degrees of winds have frequent'v been ¢ neglected. It 
is intended, in this fhort eflay, to ihew the impropriety of this 
omiflion, in thefe regifters. 
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* Element. Phyfiolog. ‘Tom. il. p. 247, &c. 
+ Dr. Huxham, in his Obfrvazicnes de Acre, ec. generally points 
out not only the leffer decrees, but likewife the ftorms or higher de- 
grees of the winds. 
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¢ As the caufe of winds hath been frequently a fubje& of 
enquiry among naturalifts in general, fo have their effects upon 
animal bodies more particularly attracted the attention of medi- 
cal authors ever fince the days of Hyppocrates. 

¢ When we endeavour to trace the caufes of epidemical dif- 
cafes from journals of the weather, if in thefe journals the de- 
grees of winds have been omitted, we are not only unable to 
draw any fatisfactory conjecture from them, but are frequent] 
led. to believe, either that the {tate of the air, or that of difeafes, 
ought to have been oppofite to that which appears from the re- 

ifters. 

¢ Thus, when we find, in a journal of the weather, that the 
barometer hath been very low for a confiderable time, the hu- 
midity and heat being at a mean degree, we are apt to conclude 
this conftitution of the air to have been unwholefome ; which 
is often the cafe, when a low barometer is attended with conti- 
nued calms. But when this low {tate of the mercury proceeds 
from high and ftormy winds, it, for the moft part, indicates a 
falutary con{titution of the air, and, in fo far, the agitation of 
the air feems to compenfate its defect of gravity. 

‘ As to the directions of winds, independent of their force, 
thofe which move along the fame climates, though with oppo- 
fite directions at different times, have been found to acquire 
particular qualities, according to the nature of the tras of Jand 
or water over which they pafs. But, in latitudes confiderably 
diftant from the equator, winds coming from oppofite climates 
are obferved to poflefs different, and, frequently, oppofite qua- 
Jities, befides thofe which they acquire from caufes common to 
all winds. This is the cafe with north and fouth winds in the 
higher latitudes, 

‘ The ancients univerfally afcribe a baneful quality to fouth 
winds; and the learned Hoffman, though living in a much 
more northern climate than the ancient medical authors, agrees 
with them in the effects of fouth winds. It muft be owned, 
however, that fouth winds are not fo much to be feared in thefe 
northern latitudes, nor have north winds always the fame falu- 
tary effects with us, that Hyppocrates, Ariftotle, Celfus, and 
Galen found them to have in the more fouthern climates. With 
us the good or bad effects of north winds feem to depend on the 
period of the year in which they blow: for, about the end of 
the fpring, or the beginning of fummer, when pinching north 
winds follow a warm ftate of the air, thefe winds are productive 
of rheums, coughs, and inflammations, affecting chiefly the 
pleura and Jungs. But, from the fummer folftice to the au- 
tumnal equinox, or fome time after it, northerly winds are ob- 
ferved to correct that ftate of the air which promotes putrefac~ 
tion, the caufes of which in the air are heat, humidity, and 
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continued calms, or warm fouth winds. The air, when in this 
{tate, feems frequently to be impregnated with a fulphureous 
gas, which, at times, manifefts itfelf by meteors, corufcations, 
thunders, and luminous appearances on fwampy grounds, 

‘ North winds, in general, check or retard vegetation with 
us. But, in thofe parts of Afia and Africa which lie next to 
the Mediterranean fea, thefe winds are favourable to vegetation, 
as we are told by thofe who have vifited thofe countries, 

¢ High winds are no where more necefiary than in great ci- 
ties, and chiefly after long calms; for the feculencies of diffe. 
rent kinds, being colleéted, contract a more noxious quality 
than can be corrected by winds of the lower degrees. 

‘¢ By a computation of the quantities of winds of particular 
degrees, made trom a regifter of the weather, which had been 
kept for five years, it appeared that feven months, in two years 
of that period, were remarkable for a defect of winds of the 
higher degrees, and bore a {mall proportion to winds of thefe 
degrees in the fame months of the other three years.’ 

Our Author then fhews that thefe two periods were remark- 
ably infalutary ; that, in the firft, the zxfluenza occurred ; and in 
the fecond, a number of other difeafes prevailed.—The eflay 

concluies with the following obfervations : 

‘ We frequently hear of the plague being tranfported from 
one place to another in the cargoes of fhips, particularly in bale- 
goods ‘That infection hath been conveyed in this way, hath 
been fufficiently afcertained. But it may be doubted whether 
fuch imported infection be very dangerous in the higher lati- 
tudes, efpecially where the air of thefe climates is purified by 
high winds, which are frequent in mountainous countries. Even 
in the fouthern countries of Europe, the devaftation, that is 
fometimes made by that difeafe, feems to depend chiefly upon 
the coniiitution of the air at the time when the infection 1s 
communicated, 

‘ The great plague at Meffina, in 1743, (which was the 
Jateft in Uurope fo far welt as that city,) is faid to have been 
brought thither by a Genoefe Tartana, and the great mortality 
in that place was believed to have proceeded wholly from this 
imported infection. But the rapid propagation of the difeafe 

eems to lave been more ewing to the fate of the air for fome 
time before the arrival of that veffel, and to a predifpofition in 
the bodics of the inhabitants to receive the infection, than to 
any other caufe. In the hiftory of that peftilence, it is obferved 
that fouthern winds, and cloudy weather, had prevailed all that 
feafon ; and that the inhabitants were thus rendered liabte to 
catarrhs, ulcers and tumours about the lands of the throat and 
fauces, tumours in the parotid and inguinal glands, acrid hu- 
Bours in the lungs, and fevers of a bad kind, From this we 
5 may 
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may judge how much the body was rendered fufceptible of new 
infection ; and it is not improbable that the infe&tion from the 
Genoete {hip would have had but little, or no effect, had the 
air been purified by cool and dry north winds, inftead of the 
Jong continued warm and moift fouth winds. Ie may be ob- 
ferved that the account of this ftate of the air, and of its effects, 
coincides entirely with thofe of Hyppocrates, and other authors 
living in thofe climates. 

¢ Now, though the difeafes of the two preceding periods 
might have proceeded from fomethbing in the air too fubtile for 
our inveftigation, yet thefe few obfervations fcem to be attended 
with {6 much probability as may at leaft fuffice to fhew the im- 
propriety of neglecting the degrees of winds in journals of the 
weather: fince, in judging of the conftitutions of the air, or in 
tracing the caufes of difeafes from them, we cannot avail our- 
felves of thefe journals, when thus defective; but may be mifled 


by them.’ 
N. B. The firft and third of thefe effays are illuftrated with 
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Moral and Mecical Dialogues. By Charles Collignon, M.D. 
Profelior of Anatomy at Cambridge. S8vo. 2s, 6d. Cam- 
bridge printed, and fold by Cadell, &c. in London. 1769. 


HE defign of thefe dialogues is to fhew,—that whatever we 

complain of in this world, is either not worth complaining of, 

or what we might eafily avoid ift ve pleafid: and that all things are 

fo contrived, as that we have it in cur power ta make them fubfer rvient 
to our intercft.’—A benevolent, but difficult undertaking ! 

Dr. Collignon, however, makes meny ufeful and entertain- 
ing, though not many new obfervations ; and the execution of 
his dialogues would have been more fatisfactory, had he not 
engaged to prove too a:uch,—But let our Readers judge for them- 
felves. 

Pain and ficknefs are the fubjects of that part of thefe dia- 
logues which we fhall quote. Cleanthes is the principal 
fpeaker ; ; Sophronius, Hortenfius, Philalethes, and Arifius, 
make up the reft of the company. 

‘Hort. You. cannot furprize me more than you have already 
done ; you have opened a fcene quite new to my imagination, and 
may (for the prefent at leaft) tranfport me whither you will.—-L have 
read, that health for want of change becomes difeate ; ay, that 
there is a plea fure in madnefs which none but madimen know ; but 
I muft contefs theie are pleafures | am not eager to taite, 

‘ Cie. Thefe are very violent expreffions it mult be allowed ; 
but that fomething fimilar to the fir of thefe atiertions is not en- 
tirely without foundation, is not pny: {o diilicult to make ap- 
pear. 
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‘ Hort. To fpeak in defence of ficknefs, pain, and infirmity 
feems to me as ftrange an attempt as a panegyric on folly. 
‘ Cie. It is propofed only to ftrip it of what does not effentially 
belong to it, and to fet it in the fairett light it will bear; when we 
may probably fee reafon, not only to fupprefS our murmurs, but to 
row reconciled to our fufferings; when we find that as pain often 
treads on the heels of pleafure ; pieafure is no unfrequent attendant 
upon pain, 

‘ lhe parching heat of a raging fever excites fuch eager defires 
after cooling and plentiful drink, that, gratified to its wifh. it is pro- 
ductive of {uch pleafurable fenfations, as experience alone, not de. 
fcription, can comprehend, Even fancy fometimes lends her tranfi- 
tory aid by refrefhing the flumbers of the fick with the idea of cool- 
ing chryftal ftreams. Let a lefs degree of thirft, the effect of heat and 
labour, but feize the weary traveller, and what boafted ne¢tar can ex- 
ceed the fweets of the mott plain and obvious drinks ? 

‘ ‘fo fpread the languid limbs on eafy beds, or give the tired eye 
to {weet flumber, are abatements in the calculation, and muft be fub- 
tracted from the fum-total of iickly fufferings; they become a kind 
of comparative enjoyment.—-There are feveral delichtful fenfations, 
which we either experience not, or very faintly in a ftate of uninter- 
rupted eafe.—A cefiation of pain is produétive of fuch exquifite hap. 
pinefs, that we can find no properer method of expretling it, than 
by comparing it to celeftial blits. For as an exemption {rom pain 
1s one of the ingredients of happinefs abceve, fo the romoval of it 
conttitutes a heaven below, 

‘ Horr. You allow then that difcafe and fuffering are the lot of 
man, but that, fome how or other, he will get the better of them at 
lait, and fo be happy. ‘Uhe little Daacews you throw in, of foft beds, 
comfertable drinks, and the like, are unknown to all the lower clafs 
of men, and confequently to the far greater part of the creation. 
There are numerous beings who feelthe pains of ficknefs, and the 
fting of poverty together; where to their bodily trials are added, the 
more excruciating fufferings of the mind: from a helplefs tamily 
weeping around, and calling for that daily bread, which they are too 
young to expect at prefent from any but their father which is on eart), 
Where can fuch an object derive arguments of comfort to fupport 
him under fuch accumulated trials ? ~re not bodily fufferings in iuch 
circumftances, indeed an intolerable load? 

‘ Cir. From the feeling manner in which you paint thefe fufferings, 
Jam certain you have been ufed to relieve them: and if fo, allow 
Providence has not entirely deferted the poor man’s caufe. 

« Hort. I have, Cleanthes,—and the firlt ferious check I ever 
gave to my follies, was owing to the rapturous pleafure | experienced 
on fuch an occafion. I found myfelf repaid wich intereit, the happi- 
nefs I beftowed on others.—But what proportion does juch relief bear 
to the conftant diitrefles of the poor? 

‘ Cre. You feem to forget, Hortenfius, that whatever virtues may 
have deferted your native country, Charity, fill continues to adorn 
it. ‘lhere are numberlefs benevolent fpirits who go about doing 
good, who by their counfel and example in different parts of this 
happy illand, have raifed and fupported charitable foundations, for 
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the reception of the really poor, labouring under difeafes of what- 
ever kind. This heavenly principle of compatiion, almott keeps pace 
with the claims upon it, from the number of the wretched ; and may 
this fpirit never fail. 

‘ SopH. It never can, Cleanthes, in a nation, that has fo often 
becn merciful, even to its captive foes. 

‘Cre. But to return from this digreflion. The benevolent Crea- 
tor, has not been wanting in providing armour for all ranks of his 
creatures, againit the aflaults of fo dreadful an enemy as pain.— 
It is acknowledged that our bodies are capable of feeling fuch excru- 
ciating tortures, fuch inexpreflible agonies, as have made heathens 
defert the ftation appointed them by Providence, and rafhly put an 
end to their lives. he refignation of the chriftian does not fo far 
alter the nature of the man, as to diveft him of his bodily feelings, 
And pain may continue till it gets the better of life, or (which is much 
worfe) till it gets the better Of reafon. But in this dreadful flate of 
things, we are provided with a remedy, a plant of which we may 
tafte and live: whofe juice has the power of obtunding the tharpett 
— and of giving (almoft in a moment) infenfibility and 
eafe. 

‘ Aris. Did not Sylvius declare, that he could not have begn pre- 
fent at fome fcenes he was ealled to, and mutt have laid down the 
practice of phyfic, if fuch a drug as opium had not been difcovered ? 

‘Cre. He did; and with a degree of zeal that does honour to hig 
humanity. It is not only hard to endure, it is moft affecting and 
fhocking even to look on fome of the confli&ts, which human nature 
undergoes : yet for which immediate eafe could not poilibly be pro- 
cured, but from medicines of this particular clafs. 

‘Puix. I entirely agree with you in the fact. But I think you 
might add fomething farther in defence of your caufe. There is a 
power within us, however derived, to which we commonly give the 
name of Re/olution. But it has this effect, in general, that by ex- 
erting it, we fuffer lefs than we fhould do without it. ‘That it is not 
imaginary, or entirely dependent on conftitution, is evident from the 
perfons who are often feen to employ it. And indeed we fre- 
quently do not know we poflefs it, till a difageeable occafion makes 
the happy difcovery. 

‘ Cie. I am very well convinced there are latent powers, both of 
mind and body, that called forth in great extremeties are capable of 
blunting the keen edge of afilition and pain ; and that no one in the 
calm feafon of health and eafe, can form any proper notion of what 
his behaviour would be, under heavy trials. Be this afliftance derived 
from fupernatural aid, or inferior caufes, it fights {till on the fide of 
human nature. 

‘ Sovn. | have obferved, that iff proportion to the averfion with 
which medicines are {wallowed, they become lefs ferviceable, or 
more troublefome in their effeéts; and ! have read of perfons who 
have worked themfelves to fuch a degree of antipathy, that the very 
fight and finell of phyfic, has brought on all the confequences that 
the compofition taken down would probably have done. 

‘ Cie. This too has been obferved by Boyle and others, Lut to 
conclude the topic of fick mens comforts, let me add, the return of 
Aa3 tafte 
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taite and appetite after conftant loathings ; of air and exercife, after 
tadious coninement ; of the fight and enjoyment of friends, after 2 
ftate of ftupidity, or frenzy: thefe are fo many inlets of new percep. 
tions of pleafure, to be fet againit the exceptionable parts of the 
{cenes we have gone through ; but of pleafure, which owes its origin 
and force, to antecedent misfortunes. in aword, we enjoy blefiings 
better, after having known the want of them: and we are apt to loje 
the relifh of them as fuch, when they become the conttant companions 
of our lives, And in this fenfe probably it is, Hortentius, that health, 
for want of change, was boldly itiled difeafe.’ 

The medical ufes of the paffions are thus pointed out: 

“Cri. The paffiions, Hortenfius, were indifputably given us for our 
prefent as well as future advantage. They require fome kind of ma- 
nagement, as what does not, that is capable of doing harm as well as 
good ? a certain degree of wind carries the mariner brifkly, yet fafely 
on: in the fame manner a proper proportion of warmth in our tem- 
per animates to zeal and perfeverance in things commendable ; while 
a ftorm endangers or overfets the veffel. ” Tis not the brifknefs with 
which we fail on the fea of life, but our touching at improper ports, 
that ruins us. 

‘ Arisrus. Thisis no new dodtrine with refpect to the mental part 
of us: but! am at a lofs to know how you make a brifk exertion of 
the paflions fubfervient to the body’s advantage? | thought health 
had confifted in keeping them very tame. You would not bring fire 
and faggot to put out a fever? 

‘ Ci. No—but to kindle one I might. You are to know that phy- 
ficians in fome cafes fiand in great need of fuch a commotion of blood, 
as is underftood by that term, and yet cannot always obtain it. Iam 
almoit inclined to give you a pleafant hiftory of this fort, on which I 
fhould be glad of tHortenfius’s remarks. 

‘ Horr. But if | don’t underiiand the fubje&t? 

‘Cr. We fhall fee that prefently—A reporter of ftrange events 
informs us that the emperor !’aleclogus the fecond of the name, was 
fic, and kept his bed a twelvemonth together, of a difeafe that his 
phyficians could fcarce find a name for, and much lefs medicines to 
cure; but when all defpaired of his recovery, an o/d woman told the 
emprefs, that if fhe made it her bufinefs to vex and anger the emperor 

‘to purpofe, and would purfue that method continually, it would re- 
ftore him to his former health. That fex (fays the f{candalous hifto- 
rian,) being gencrally provided with fuch a remedy, the emprefs applied 
jt immediately, and to that decree, as to fuffer nothing to be done 
which he commanded ; but fo croffed and vexed him in every thing, 
that the torment fhe continually gave him, at length forced him into 
a fweat, by which means the natural heat being ilirred up, and aug- 
mented by ill-ufage, it perfectly difipated and difcharged the offend- 
ing humours that occafioned his ficknefs, and the emperor was per- 


fectly recovered, furvived this diflemper twenty years, and continued 


in health till he was fixty. What think you of this, Hortenfius ? 
‘ Hort. That ’tis a hiftory of the Author's own invertion, calcu- 


lated only for the trite purpofe of calumniating the fair fex, who de- 
Serve not fuch ungenerous treatment. 
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‘Cr. I fee you do underftand the fubje&t, becaufe you fire at a 
proper time and in a proper manner in the fex’s defence. 

‘ Horr. I am afraid a little of the lateft though, to revenge myfelf 
on the author of your tale, 

‘Cri, Whatever becomes of the tale, the affertion is extremely 
true, that unaccountable cures have been performed, by the effects of 
fright, fear and fury, whether accidentally or defignedly excited. —— 
The gout has not only been inftantly removed by the paffions of fear 
and furprize, but eradicated for life ; and paralytic lamenefs and con- 
tractions, have been fucceeded by freedom of motion, in confequence 
of violent and outrageous paflion; at leaft if we may give credit to 
hiftories that are very well attefted. 

‘ Hort. Why this is charming—pain, poverty, labour, ficknefs— 
all trifles! Pafiion, the furor drevis of former moralifts, falutary and 
commendable ! 

‘Ci. A comfortable inftance at leat among many, that Provt- 
dence is ever watching to bring good out of evil, for the more exten- 
five happinefs of the creation. 

‘ But view it in a medical light, and there is nothing in it contra- 
ditory to our beft founded notions of the human firuéture. Think 
only of the fluids drove back as it were from the circumference to 
the centre of the body, by a fudden fright, and as inftantly drove out 
again, by the neceflity of as fudden and impetuous a refolution. 
What a thock muft the body thus fuftain between fuch contradictory 
motions? and what can be effected fimilar to this by the power of 
any known medicine? efpecially 1f we confider, that fome things 
which might promife to bring about great revolutions in our fyitem, 
throw the ftomach generally into fuch diforder, as to prevent the ex- 
periment from being brought to aconclufion: or elfe they are fo 
weakened by the compafs they are forced to take, as to arrive at the 
place of their deftination with too little force to conquer, or even to 
attack the enemy.’ 

For a farther idea of this Writer, we refer to our account of 
his Inquiry into the Stru€lure of the Human Bady: fee Review, 
vol, XxXXi. p. 334. 





An Account and Method of Cure of the Bronchocele, or Derby Neck. 
To which are fubjoined, Remarks on Mr. Alexandcr’s Experimental 
Effays. By Thomas Profler, 8vo, 1s. 6d. Owen. 1769. 

R. Profler, after giving a fomewhat confufed account of 

what Celfus, Albucafis, Freind, Heifter, and others, 

have written on the Bronchocele, delivers the following hiltory 
of the difeafe : 

‘ The Bronchocele, or Derby-neck, is a tumor arifing on 
the fore-part of the neck. It generally firft appears fometime 
betwixt the age of eight and twelve years, and continues gra- 
dually to encreafe for three, four, or five years ; and often the 
laft half-year of this time, it grows more than it had for a year 
or two before. It generally occupies the whole front of the 

eck, as the whole thyroid gland is here generally enlarged, but 
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it Goes not rife to near fo high as the ears, as in the cafes Wife, 
man fpeaks of, but is rather in a pendulous form, not unlike, 
as Albucalis fays, the flap or dew cap of a turkey cock’s neck, 
the bottom being venerally the bigger part of the tumor, and 
poing gradually Tels upwards. It is foft, or rather flab iby to the 
touch, and moveable; but when it has continued tome years 
after the time of its growing, it gets more firm and confined, 
‘ By the fituation and nature of the complaint, it occafions 
a difficult breathing, and very much fo upon the patient’s tak. 
ing cold, or attempting to run or walk faft. In fome, the ty. 
mor 1s rm large, and fo much affects their breathing, as to occa. 
jion a loud wheezing. It very rarely happens to ‘boys, indeed 
I have never been able to make out one inftance of it, in aman 
or boy. 

‘ It is very common in many counties in England, De-by- 
fhire efpecially, where from its frequency it has the name of 
Derby-neck, and fome other countries are almoft free from it, 
I have been informed by a gentleman of the faculty, from Duf- 
field in Derbythire, that there were near fifty poor girls afflicted 
with it in that fmall village. 

Without inquiring into the nature or caufe of this difeafe, 
our Author next proceeds to the method of cure: 

‘ Raving given, I think, fuch a defcription of the natural or 
curable Bronchocele, as will enable any one to know it from 
other complaints fomething like it, I proceed to the cure, which 
when the difeafe exactly an{fwers the defcription [ have given of 
it, and its continuance has not been too long, I think I may 
fay will very rarely fail. 

‘ I have known feveral completely cured at t very near the age 
of twenty-five years, which was more than twelve years after 
the firft appearance of the tumor of the neck ; but yet at that 
agey I believe the cure is uncertain, and beyond it, though but 
avery few years, more doubtful. 

¢ | have tried the remedy on feveral, at the age of feven or 
eight and twenty, but never with fuccefs, though it may, I be- 
hie ‘ve, happen fo, if the tumor appears not very ; firm and con- 
fined, but rather flaccid and yielding. 

¢ Many no doubt lead miferable lives, under the almoft in- 
tclerable torments of fome tedious perplexing diforders, fuch as 
the nervous kind, for want of purfuing long enough, let the re- 
medies app'ied be ever fo proper and likely, for them to receive 
confiderable benefit. It is fuppofed no one can obje& againtt 
the medicines prepared here for their cure, on account of time, 
or other obfervations neceflary in their ufe, when they are in- 
formed a month or fix weeks at fartheit, is the longeft time, and 
no confinement, or hardly any other reftraint from the ufual 
way of living, is required, 
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© Let one of the following powders be taken early in the 
morning an hour or two before breakfaft, and at five or fix 
o’clock in the aftornoon, every day for a fortnight or three 
weeks. “Ihe powder may be taken in a little fugar and water, 
or mixed with a little fyrup, or any thing, fo that none is loft: 

k, Cinnab. Antimon. opt. levigat. 9). 
Milleped. pp. & pulv. 
Spong. calcin. 44 gr. xv. m. f. pulv. 

¢ After thefe powders have been taken for the time men- 
tioned, the patient fhould omit them for about a fortnight, and 
then begin with them again, and take as many more after the 
fame manner, and alfoat bed time every night during the fecond 
courfe of the powders, three of the following pills are to be 
taken : 

R. Pil. Mercurial. ph. nov, 3fs 
f, Pil. n°. 48. azquales. 

¢ Thefe medicines generally agree fo well, that the patient is 
neither troubled with ficknefs nor any inconvenience from their 
ufe, nor is any confinement neceflary, unlefs they are taken in 
fevere weather, and then it may be only to the houfe; nor need 
the diet be much regarded. Indeed I think it fufficient, that the 
medicines be taken in a temperate feafon, or rather warm wea- 
ther, and the patient lives exactly in the ufual way, taking 
fome care againft catching cold. And if meat be eaten only 
every other day, and toaft and river water, &c. drank inftead of 
malt-liquor, it will not be the worfe; nor can the medecines 
ever fucceed better than I have known them feveral times, when 
there was no difference at al] made in the way of living. If the 
pills purge, two only fhould be taken, and if more than an ex- 
traordinary ftool a day is occafioned by them, the dofe muft be 
reduced to one, and continued fo till the pills are all taken. In 
general it will be proper for the patient to be purged twice or 
thrice with manna and falts, or any gentle cathartic, before the 
powders are begun with. ‘Ihe medicines are here proportioned 
for an adult, of a good conftitution, therefore if the patient is 
younger, or of a weakly habit, the dofes muft be managed ac- 
cordingly. 

‘ The patient is not to expect to find much benefit in a little 
time: perhaps it will be as long after the medicines are all ta- 
ken, as the time they are in taking, before much difference will 
be perceived in the tumor of the neck. It is neceflary that the 
medicines be begun with at a proper time, e/pecially the fecond 
courfe; a few days fhould always be difpenfed with upon that 
account. 

‘ As to external application, I have never made ufe of any, 
nor would I advife the ufe of any, as i think none can be of 
much fervice. Many recommended I fhould fufpz:& of doing 

harm, 
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harm, fuch as fomenting the part with warm vinegar ; which 
by its hardening the gland, though it may fomewhat leffen it 
would render it more difficult, if not incapable of being quite bn 
duced to its proper ftate. But if any local application be made, 
I believe none better than rubbing the part every morning with 
fatting f{pittle ; and dry friction, I fhould expect, would do as 
well, 2s the good, if any is produced by this means, arifes 
wholly from the friion and preflure upon the gland. 

* Thave been informed by a gentleman, whofe information I 
think I may depend upon, that a relation of his, a young man 
of about twenty-five years of age, was cured of a tumor on the 
fore part of the neck, by his chewing tobacco. If it was fo, 
and the chewing tobacco would cure the Bronchocele, I think 
if another remedy be known, that fhould never be ufed, as 
thereby young women might get fuch a habit of quidding, as 
they could never leave off. 

« Tumors of the neck are faid to be very common in man 
parts of Italy, about the Alps efpecially, (as quis tumidum Guttur 
mivatur in Alpibus) is a very old remark. , About Turin alfo 
they are faid to be frequent, and in many other places of that 
country, particularly near the rivers Po, and Doria; but how 
far they agree with the tumor of the neck, [ have given an ac- 
count of, as to the time of their appearing, and that of their 
encreafing, &c. Ihave not been able to make myfelf acquainted 
with, therefore I have called the difeafe here treated of the Eng- 
hifh Bronchocele.’ 

We think the public indebted to Mr. Proffer for this com- 
munication. The mercurial pill indeed feems to be the mof 
efficacious part of the procefs: for the /pongia calcinata has lon 
been in ufe; and the antimenials have likewife frequently been 
prefcribed, without producing the fame good effects.—If we 
miftake not, fome of the practical writers have directed the mer- 
curial ointment to be repeatedly rubbed upon the difeafed part, 
and a purgative to be occafionally interpofed. 

From Mr. P.’s Remarks on the Experimental Effays of Mr. Alex- 
ander, we colleét the following particulars :—that the putrifac- 
tive procefs in the dead and in the living animal, are widely dif- 
ferent. Thofe fubftances which refift putrifaction in the dead, 
do not therefore neceflarily produce the fame effect in the living 
body ; and that nitre, fo ftrongly recommended by Mr. Alex- 
ander as an antifcptic, would promote rather than refift this pro- 
cefs in the living body, by itill further weakening the powers 
of the circulation. 

With refpeé&t to Mr. Alexander’s E/fay on the Dojes and Effects 
of Medicines, our Author fays,—*‘ Unluckily, I think, Mr. 
Alexander has made the fame miftake in his eflays on the dofes 
and effects of medicines he made in his experiments on the - 
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of nitre in putrid difeafes, i. e. he has made no fair trial at all : 
for | fuppofe there can be no proof made of the power any me- 
icine has of doing good in a difeafe, but by the ufe of it in 
that particular diforder in which it is recommended as ufeful.’ 

The experiments were only made on the body in a healthy 
ftate, and are confequently inconclufive.—* To fatisfy myfelf 
(fays Mr. P.) of the truth of what I have faid refpecting a per- 
{on in health taking a quantity of bark, or valerian, without 
being materially affected by it, [ gave a man, about fixty years 
of age, and not of a very robuft conftitution, fix drams of the 
beft bark, frefh powdered, in aday, and neither the heat of his 
flefh, nor motion of his blood, was greater, when he had 
fnifhed it, than when he took the firft dofe,; the next day but 
one the fame perfon took fix drams of valerian, newly pow- 
dered, at fix dofes in a day, and it neither encreafed the heat of 
his fiefh, nor quicknefs of his pulfe: I would alfo have tried 
the mufk, but had not then an opportunity, on account of its 
fmell being fo extremely difagreeable to many people.’ 


: D, 


The Endemical Colic of Devon, net caufed by a Solution of Lead in 
the Cyder. A particular Reply is bere given to Dr. Saunders’s 
Anfwer, ta Curfory Remarks; with fome farther Remarks on Dr. 
Baker’s Effay on that Subjeé?2. By Thomas Alcock, A.M. 
Svo. 1s. 6d. Plymouth printed, and fold by Baldwin in 
London, 





“HIS pamphlet contains many judicious obfervations con- 
cerning the fubject in queftion ; and the following fa&s 
are infifted upon in order to exculpate the Devonfhire cyder.— 
That the endemial colic attacks thofe who are not cyder- 
drinkers ; that it occurs likewife, ‘where it is confefled there is 
no lead in the apparatus, and that in this cafe it proceeds from 
the acidity of the cyder, a quality which depends upon the 
harfhnefs of the fruit. That it cannot be produced by lead, 
becaufe mu/? will not diflolve lead. ¢ I put, fays our Author, 
a fmall piece of lead into a glafs of muft, taken immediately 
from the pound. And notwithitanding the lead here was fo 
confiderably more in proportion to the liquor, than it ever is in 
any of our troughs or prefles, yet on the application of the 
ufual tefls, not the leaft impregnation of lead could be difco- 
vered in the fpace of three days: a fpace of time much longer 
than the muft continues either in the trough, or on the prefs, 
By the bye, I muft obferve that the pounded apples at fome of 
the leaden prefles are laid upon boards, and do not come imme- 
diately in contact with the leaden plate. This contrivance is 
to preyent the paring-knife from cutting into the lead,’ 
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It is further obferved, in confirmation of this experiment 
« that vinegar itfelf is a very flow diffolvent of crude lead,— 
that the metal muft be drawn into very thin plates, and expofed 
for a fortnight or three weeks together to the warm circulatin 
vapour of this ftrong vegetable acid, before it will be confider- 
ably corroded—that the muft as it runs down from the prefs is 
bland, mucilaginous, {weet as honey, and feems to thew little 
of that corroding acid, which ts extricated or developed by fer- 
mentation—that a piece of lead put into a glafs of freth mutt 
gave not the leaft impregnation in three days—that not lefs 
than four or five hogfheads of this fweet muft fometimes run 
down in fo many hours, particularly from the f{crew-preffes, 
Doth it feem probable, doth it feem poflible, that all this li- 
quor, fo fwiftly pailing over the prefs, fhould be fo fenfibly im. 
pregnated by the crude lead, as to produce the endemial colic?’ 

It is likewife infifted upon, that there is lead in fome of the 
pounds of Herefordfhire, Worcefterfhire, and Gloucefterhhire ; 
that there is more iron than lead in the Devonfhire pounds; 
thatiron is more eafily diflolved in the vegetable acid than lead; 
and that the black colour mentioned by Dr. Baker from the fo- 
Jution of orpiment, depends on the iron and not the lead. 

As our Author attributes this endemial difeafe, fo far as it 
arifes from the ufe of cyder, to the roughnefs and acidity of this 
liquor, he accounts for thefe qualities in the Devonfhire cyder 
in the following manner : 

‘ It is probable, that feveral caufes may concur to produce 
this greater degree of roughnefs and acidity in Devonfhire cy- 
der, than what obtains in that of Herefordfhire, Gloucefter- 
fhire, and Worcefterfhire. | 

‘ The apple trees in the Devonfhire orchards are planted 
thicker and clofer together, than in thofe of the cyder counties 
juft mentioned. ‘This circumftance fcreens the power of the 
fun, and hinders his rays from having their due influence in 
bringing the fruit to maturation. 

¢ The foil of the three {pecified cyder counties is generally of 
a more gravelly nature. ‘That of Devonfhire partakes more of 
a clayey conftitution. But an open gravelly mould more co- 
pioufly abforbs, and retains the fun’s rays, than a clayey one; 
confequently the former mult, ceteris paribus, be warmer than 
the latter; not to mention the different nature of the juices of 
thefe different foils. 

¢ Devonfhire, in comparifon with thefe other provinces, 
may be confidered as an elevated mountainous country. And 
all high, hilly, or mountainous fituations, are found tobe, ca@- 
teris paribus, cooler than thofe of plainer furfaces. 

¢ Devonfhire is alfo more wet or rainy, than the other inland 


cyder countries before recited, in confequence of its expofition 
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to the clouds and vapour brought hither in great abundance by 
the weft and fouth-weft winds from the vaft Atlantic Ocean ; 
which are ftopped here by the oppofing high hills, and con- 
denfed into rain. This muft be another great check to the mel- 
lowing of Devonfhire fruit. For the more the apples are ex- 
pofed to the fun, the lefs of an auftere acid, and the more of a 
faccharine fulphureous principle they acquire in their compofi- 
tion. Probably too, the fruit of Hereford, &c. may be of a 
milder, or lefs auitere kind, and confequently contain lefs of an 
guftere acid. 

‘ We fee then, that the circumftances of the Devonfhire 
climate, here briefly fketched, are naturally productive of a 
more rough auftere acid cyder, than that which is produced in 
¢he other counties, where this liquor is cultivated. And of 
this kind of fharp auftere cyder, when drank in excefs for a 
courfe of time, efpecially by perfons of delicate, tender, valetu- 
dinary conftitutions, the dry belly-ach, or endemial colic, muft 
appear, from what has been advanced, to be a very obvious. 
efect.’ 

Upon the whole, we.think the accufation, which has been 
brought againft the Devonthire cyder, is rather plaufible, than 
well fupported by the clear authority of facts. D 
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Confiderations on Church-authority ; occafioned by Dr. Balguy’s Ser- 
mon on that Subjec? ; preached at Lambeth Chapel, and publifbed 
by Order of the Archbifhop. By Jofeph Prieftley, LL. D. 
F.R.S. 8vo. 4s. 6d. Johnfon and Payne. 1769. 


HE fubjeét of church-authority having been fo often 
: difcufled, and by writers of eminent abilities, it may 
fairly be prefumed, that little can be advanced upon it, that is 
either new or important. Whenever the interefts of truth and 
liberty are attacked, however, it is certainly proper, as Dr. 
Prieftley obferves, that fome perfons fhould ftand up in their de- - 
fence, whether they acquit themfelves better than their prede- 
ceflors in the fame gosd old caufe, or not. The Doétor flatters 
himfelf that feveral of his obfervations will appear to be new; 
at leaft, that fome things will appear to be fet in a new or 
clearer point of light. How far this is true, his Readers muft 
determine for themfelves ; as for us, we cannot help obferving, 
that, though the Doétor’s zeal for the defence of civil and reli- 
gious liberty deferves the warmeft commendations, and though 
many of his remarks are both juft and pertinent, yet his per- 
formance has evident marks of hafte and inaccuracy, and great 
Want of precifion appears through the whole of it. 
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In the fecond page of his Confideratious we have the followin 
paflage : s 

‘ Religion is fometimes confidered as of a perfonal, and fometimes 
as of a political nature. In fome meafure, indeed, every thing that 
concerns individuals muft affect the focieties which they compofe 
but it by no means follows that it is, therefore, right, or wife, for {o. 
cieties (7. e. mankind collectively taken) to intermeddle with every 
thing, fo as to make laws, and appoint fanctions concerning every 
thing; becaufe, in numberlefs cafes, more confulion and inconye. 
nience would neceflarily arife from the interference, than from the 
want of it; fince individuals are, in many refpetts, better fituated 
for the purpofe of judging and providing for themfelves than’—shgy 
what ? ‘ why, than magiitrates, as fuch, can be.’ 

Now, with what propriety magi/frates are introduced here, 
we cannot poffibly conceive, as no mention was made of them 
jin the former part of the fentence. As the Doétor has ex. 
prefled himfelf, it muft, furely, appear a ftrange reafon why fo- 
cieties fhould not intermeddle with every thing, Jo as to make laws 
concerning every thing, becaufe individuals are, in many refpeéts, 
better fituated for the purpofe of judging and providing Sor themfetves 
than magiftrates can be.—But it is no unufual thing for writers 
againft church-authority to introduce the civil magiftrate upon 
almoft every occafion, proper or improper.—T he Dodétor pro- 
ceeds as follows : 

‘ Magiitrates are the /ervants of the public, and therefore the ufe 
of them may be illuftrated by that of fervants. Now let a man’s for- 
tune or his incapacity be fuch, that his dependance on fervants is 
ever fo great; there muft be many things that he will be obliged to 
do for himfelf, and in which any attempt to afliit him would only 
embarra{s and diftrefs him; and in many cafes in which perfons do 
make ufe of fervants, they would be much more at their eafe, if thei 
fituation would allow them to do without their affiftance. 1f magif- 
trates be confidered in the more refpectable light of repre/entatives 


and a@eputics ie people, it fhould likewife be contidered, that there 
are many < . in which it is more convenient for a man to att i 
perfin, , ‘ny deputation whatever. 


‘ {huic, aud many other reafons, lead me to confider the bufinefs 
of relivion, and every thing fairly connected with it, as entirely a 
perfon i. concern, and alcogether foreign to the nature, objet, and ule 
of civil inagitracy.’ 

Tiere mult be many other reafons, indeed, befides thefe, to 
induce any rational enquirer to look upon religion, and every 
thing fairly connected with it, as entirely a perjonal concern ; fot 
what we have laid before our Readers has, certainly, very little 
if any weight in it.—But to go on with the Doétor: 

‘ It is, indeed, impoflible to name any two things, about which 
men are concerned, fo remote in their nature, but that they have 
fome conneétions and mutual influences; but were I afked what two 
things | fhould think to be in the /eaf# danger of being confounded, 


and which even the ingenuity of man could find the “af — 
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‘avolving together, I fhould fay the things that relate to this life, and 
rhofe that relate to the life to come? 

Now the Doctor allows that religious confiderations are an 
excellent aid to civil fanctions, (his own words, p. 43.) and 
that there is hardly any branch of Chriftian knowledge but is 
more or lefs of a practical nature, and fuggefts confiderations 
that are of ufe to mend the heart and reform the life. If fo, 
the things that relate to ¢his dife, and thofe that relate to the 
life to come, are naturally and neceflarily connected ; and fo far 
js it from being true that there is not the /ea/? pretence for con- 
necting, or, as he expreiles it, involving them together, that 
they can fcarce be feparated, at leait, have a very clofe and in- 
timate connection. 

‘ Defining the obje& of civil government, continues he, in the 
moft extenfive fenfe, to be the making provifion for the fecure and 
comfortable enjoyment of this life, by preventing one man from in- 
juring another in his perfon or property ; I fhould think the office of 
the civil magiftrate to be in no orcat danger of being incroached 
upon by the methods that men might think proper to take, to pro- 
vide for their happinefs after death.’ 

It is obvious to remark upon this, that the obje& of civil ¢5- 
vernment is not here defined, in the moft extenfive fenfe. But 
tolay no ftrefs upon this particular, every one who is acquainted 
with the hiftory of religious fects and parties, knows perfe€tly 
wel] that many of them, whilft they pretended to be working 
out their falvation, and making a provifion for their happinefs after 
death, have been guilty of the moft flagrant enormities, and, 
thereby, rendered the interpofition of the civil magiftrate abfo- 
lutely neceflary. 

‘ There is fomething,’ fays the Doctor, * 1n the nature of religion 
that makes it more than out of the proper /pbere, or province of the 
civil magiltrate to intermeddle with it.’ 

The Reader will naturally expect that what immediately fol- 
lows fhould point out this femeting, and fhew us what it is. 
Hear then what the Doctor fays in the next fentence : 

‘ ‘the duties of religion, properly underitood, feem to be, in fome 
meafure, incompatible with the interierence of the civil power. For 
the purpofe and object of religion neceflarily fuppofe the power of x- 
dividuals, and a refponfibility which is the coniequence of thofe 
powers; fo that the civil magiltrate, by taking any of thofe powers 
from individuals, and aifuming them to himielf, doth fo far incapa- 
citate them for the duties of religion.’ 

This is fo vague and inaccurate, that we are really forry to 
ee it come from the pen of Dr. Prieftley, who, we well know, 
is capable of writing in a very different manner, if he will only 
allow himfelf a little more time. He has himfelf told us that 
his remarks upon Dr. Blackftone’s fourth volume were, diterally, 
the production of a day, and we cannot help fufpecting that 
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the Confiderations now before us were likewile the produdtion of 
aday. Be this, however, as it may, the Door, we hope 
will excufe this intimation of our fufpicions. There are 
perfons, of whofe genius and abilities we have a higher opinion 
than of Dr. Prieftley’s, and we believe he has too muct; 
candour and good fenfe to be offended with our hinting, in this 
public manner, what we know to be the fentiments of his beft 
friends aid warmeft admirers, viz. that his productions are, in 
general, much too hafty and inaccurate. 

But’our Readers will expect a particular account of what js 
contained in his Confiderations. ‘They are divided into fix fec. 
trons ; the firft of which is an introductory one, and contains 


animadverfions on fome diftinctions that have been made on the | 


fubje&t of religious liberty, which the Doctor thinks have intré- 


_ duced confufion into our ideas concerning it.—I[n the fecond 
feCtion he confiders the extent of ecclefiaftical authority, and the: 


power of civil governors in matters of religion.—Thhe third fec- 
tion contains what he calls prefumptive evidences, from the 
Scriptures, concerning the extent of ecclefiaftical authority, and 
the power of the civil magiftrate in matters of religion. —The 
fourth fection treats of the neceffity, or utility, of ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhments. 

We fhall prefent our Readers with fome extracts from this laft 
fection : 

‘ The friends and advocates for church-power,’ fays the Doétor, 
renerally found their fyftem on the neceflity of eftablifhing fome re- 
ligion or other, agreeably, they fay, to the cuftom of all wife nations, 
This being admitted, it was evident, they think, that the fupreme 
civil magiitrate mutt have the choice of this religion, and being thus 
lodged in the hands of the chief magiftrate, it is eafily and effectually 
guarded. ‘Thus the propriety of a moft rigid intolerance, and the 
mott abje&t paffive obedience are prefently, and clearly inferred; fo’ 
that the people have no right to relieve themfelves from ecclefiaftical 
oppreflions, except by petition to their temporal and fpiritual gover- 
nors, whofe intereft it generally is to continue every abufe that the 

eople can complain of. 

‘ But before this admirably-connected fyitem can be admitted, a 
few things fhould be previoufly confidered. And I am aware that, if 
they had been duly attended to, the fyftem either would never have 
taken place, or it would have been fo moderated, when put into exe- 
cution, as that it would never have been worth the while of its advo- 
cates to contend fo zealoufly for it. 

‘ 4. All the rational plea for ecclefiaftical efablifhments, is founded 
on the neceffity of them, in order to enforce obedience to civil laws ; 
but though religious confiderations be allowed to be an excellent aid 
to civil fan&tions, it will not, therefore, follow, as fome would gladly 
have it underftcod, that, therefore, the bufinefs of civil government 
could not have been carried on at all without them. ! do not know 
how it is, that this pofition feems, in general, to have pafied without 
difpute or examination ; but, for my own part, IJ fee no reaion ri 
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think that civil fociety could not have fubfifted, and even have fub- 
Gifted very well, without the aid of any foreign fanétions. 1} am even 
fatisGed that, in many countries, the jux@iox of civil and ecclefiafti- 
cal powers Lave done much mifchief, and that it would have been a 
great blefling to the bulk of the people, if their magiftrates had never 
interfered in matters of religion at all, but had left them to provide 
for themfelves in that ref{peét, as they do with regard to medicine. 

‘© There are,” fays the bifhop of Gloucefter, ‘‘ a numerous fet of 
duties of imperfe@ obligation, which human laws could not reach, 
This can only be done by an ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, intrufted by 
the ftate with coercive power. And indeed the fupplying that defect, 
which thefe courts do fupply, was the original and fundamental mo- 
tive of the ftate feeking this alliance.” But I would aflz:, Are not ec- 
clefiaftical officers mex, mere human beings, poffeffed of only a limited 

ower of difcernment, as well as civil officers? Will they not, there- 
fore, find themfelves under the fame difficulty in enforcing the duties 
of imperfect obligation, that the civil officers would have done, not- 
withitanding the coercive power they receive from the ftate for that 
purpofe? In fhort, I do not fee what an ecclefiaftical court can do in 
this cafe, more than acivil court of equity. Is not this, in fact, cone 
fefied by this author, when he allows, p. 87, that ‘* there muft be an 
appeal from thefe courts to the civil, in all cafes.” For, if the civil 
courts be qualified to judge of thefe things by appeal, why could they 
not have done it in the firft inftance? 

‘ 2. If the expediency of ecclefiaftical eftablifhments be allowed, it 
is allowed on account of their wtz/ity only ; and therefore, as there are 
infinite differences in the coercive power of thefe eftablifhments, this 
teafon will not juftify their being carried to a greater extent than the 
good of fociety requires. And though it may be produétive of, or, 
at leaft, confiftent with the good of fociety, that the civil magiftrate 
fhould give fome degree of countenance to the profeflors of one fect 
of religion (which, with me, however, is extremely problematical!) 
it were a grofs perverfion of all reafoning and common fenfe, to infer 
from thence, that the people fhould not have free liberty to diffent 
from this re|'gion of their civil governour, or even to ufe any honett 
and fair method of gaining converts to what they fhould think to be 
the truth. Becaufe whatever utility there may be in ecclefia/ical ¢fa- 
blifoments, there is certainly utility in ¢rath, efpecially moral and re- 
ligious truth ; and truth can never have a fair chance of being difco- 
vered, or propagated, without the moft perfect freedom of inquiry 
and debate, 

* 3. Though it may be true, that there never was any country 
without fome national religion, it is not true that thefe religions were 
always adopted with a view to aid the civil government. It appears 
to me that, with refpe&t to the ftates of Greece, and other barbarous 
nations (for the Greeks were no better than their neighbours jn this 
reipect) motives of a very different nature from thefe ; motives derived 
from nothing but the moft blind and abject fuperftition, and the moft 
groundlefs apprehenfions, were thofe that really induced them to make 
fuch rigid provilion for the perpetuity of their feveral religions. Their 
laws have not. in faét, any fuch intermixture of civil and religious 
matters, asisn . curdin the fyftems of European ftates. We do 
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the Cin/iderations now before us were likewile the produGtion of 
aday. Be this, however, as it may, the Doctor, we hope 
will excufe this intimation of our fufpicions. There are few 
perfons, of whofe genius and abilities we have a higher opinion 
than of Dr. Prieftley’s, and we believe he has too much 
candour and good fenfe to be offended with our hinting, in this 
public manner, what we know to be the fentiments of his beft 
friends afd warmeft admirers, viz. that his productions are, jn 
general, much too hafty and inaccurate. 

But‘our Readers will expect a particular account of what js 
contained in his Confiderations. ‘They are divided into fix fec. 
tions ; the firft of which is an introductory one, and contains 


animadverfions on fome diftinGtions that have been made on the | 


fubjeé& of religious liberty, which the Doctor thinks have intré- 


_ duced confufion into our ideas concerning it.—In the fecond 


fection he confiders the extent of ecclefiaftical authority, and the 
power of civil governors in matters of religion.—The third fec- 
tion contains what he calls prefumptive evidences, from the 
Scriptures, concerning the extent of ecclefiattical authority, and 
the power of the civil magiftrate in matters of religion.—The 
fourth fection treats of the neceffity, or utility, of ecclefiaftical 
eftablifhments. 

We fhall prefent our Readers with fome extracts from this laft 
fection : 


‘ The friends and advocates for church-power,’ fays the Doétor, 
renerally found their fyftem on the necellity of eftablifhing fome re- 
ligion or other, agreeably, they fay, to the cuftom of all wife nations, 
This being admitted, it was evident, they think, that the fupreme 
civil magiftrate mutt have the choice of this religion, and being thus 
lodged in the hands of the chief magiftrate, it is eafily and effectually 
guarded. ‘Thus the propriety of a moft rigid intolerance, and the 
motft abje& pafflive obedience are prefently, and clearly inferred; fo’ 
that the people have no right to relieve themfelves from ecclefiaftical 
oppreflions, except by petition to their temporal and fpiritual gover- 
nors, whofe intereft it generally is to continue every abufe that the 
people can complain of. 

‘ But before this admirably-conne&ted fyitem can be admitted, a 
few things fhould be previoufly confidered. And I am aware that, if 
they had been duly attended to, the fyftem either would never have 
taken place, or it would have been fo moderated, when put into exe- 
cution, as that it would never have been worth the while of its advo- 
cates to contend fo zealoufly for it. 

‘ 4. All the rational plea for ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, is founded 
on the neceflity of them, in order to enforce obedience to civil laws 5 
but though religious confiderations be allowed to be an excellent ad 
to civil fanions, it will not, therefore, follow, as fome would gladly 
have it underftood, that, therefore, the bufinefs of civil government 
could not have been carried on at all without them. ! do not know 
how it is, that this pofition feems, in general, to have pafied without 
difpute or examination ; but, for my own part, J fee no reaion " 
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think that civil fociety could not have fubfifted, and even have fub- 

Gifted very well, without the aid of any foreign fanétions. } am even 

fatisGed that, in many countries, the jux@iox of civil and ecclefiafti- 

cal powers Lave done much mifchief, and that it would have been a 

great blefling to the bulk of the people, if their magiflrates had never 

interfered in matters of religion at all, but had left them to provide 
for themfelves in that refpect, as they do with regard to medicine. 

‘© There are,” fays the bifhop of Gloucefter, ‘‘ a numerous fet of 
duties of imperfe& obligation, which human laws could not reach. 
This can only be done by an ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, intrufted by 
the ftate with coercive power. And indeed the fupplying that defect, 
which thefe courts do fupply, was the original and fundamental mo- 
tive of the ftate feeking this alliance.” But I would af, Are not ec- 
clefiaftical officers mex, mere human beings, poffeffed of only a limited 

ower of difcernment, as well as civil officers? Will they not, there- 
fore, find themfelves under the fame difficulty in enforcing the duties 
of imperfect obligation, that the civil officers would have done, not- 
withitanding the coercive power they receive from the ftate for that 
purpofe? In fhort, I do not fee what an ecclefiaftical court can do in 
this cafe, more than acivil court of equity. I[s not this, in fact, cons 
fefied by this author, when he allows, p. 87, that ‘* there muit be an 
appeal from thefe courts to the civil, in all cafes.” For, if the civil 
courts be qualified to judge of thefe things by appeal, why could they 
not have done it in the firtt initance ? 

‘ 2. If the expediency of ecclefiaftical eftablifhments be allowed, it 
is allowed on account of their wtz/ity only ; and therefore, as there are 
infinite differences in the coercive power of thefe eftablifhments, this 
teafon will not juftify their being carried to a greater extent than the 
good of fociety requires. And though it may be produétive of, or, 
at leaft, confiftent with the good of fociety, that the civil magiftrate 
fhould give fome degree of countenance to the profeflors of one fect 
of religion (which, with me, however, is extremely problematical) 
it were a grofs perverfion of all reafoning and common fenfe, to infer 
from thence, that the people fhould not have free liberty to diffent 
from this religion of their civil governour, or even to ufe any honett 
and fair method of gaining converts to what they fhould think to be 
the truth. Becaufe whatever utility there may be in ecclefiafical ¢/a- 
blifoments, there is certainly utility in ¢ruh, efpecially moral and re- 
ligious truth ; and truth can never have a fair chance of being difco- 
vered, or propagated, without the moft perfect freedom of inquiry 
and debate, 

* 3. Though it may be true, that there never was any country 
without fome national religion, it is not true that thefe religions were 
always adopted with a view to aid the civil government. It appears 
to me that, with refpe&t to the ftates of Greece, and other barbarous 
nations (for the Greeks were no better than their neighbours jn this 
re(pect) motives of a very different nature from thefe ; motives derived 
from nothing but the moft blind and abject fuperftition, and the moft 
groundlefs apprehenfions, were thofe that really induced them to make 
fuch rigid provition for the perpetuity of their feveral religions. Their 
laws have not, in faét, any fuch intermixture of civil and religious 
Matters, as is n curd in the fyitems of European ftates, We do 
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not find in them, that duties properly religious are enforced by civjJ 
fanétions, nor duties properly civil enforced by religious ones, in the 
fenfes in which we now ufe thofe terms, as if thefe things had, naty. 


rally, fo neceflary a connection. But in thefe ignorant and fuperftj. ° 


tious ages, men fancied there was what we fhould call an arbitrary 
connection between the obfervance of certain religious rites, and the 
continuance of certain ftates; and that the pods, who were particu. 
larly attentive to their prefervation, would withdraw their proteétion, 
upon the difufe of thofe ceremonies. 

‘ 4. Though there may be no Chriftian country in which fome 
fpecies of Chriflianity is not, more or lefs, eflablifhed, i.e. more or 
lefs favoured by the government; yet there are countries in which 
le{s favour is fhown to the prevailing mode than in others, and in 
which much lefs care is taken to guard it, as in Holland, Ruffia, Pen. 
fylvania, and! believe others of our American colonies. Now, let an 
inquiry be made into the ftate of thefe countries, and fee whether the 
refult of it will be favourable, or unfavourable to eftablifhments, 
What tendency to inconvenience has there been obferved in thofe ftates 
in which church-government is moit relaxed, and what /uperior ad- 
vantages, in point of real happinefs, are enjoyed in thofe countries in 
which itis firained to the higheft pitch. 1 have no coubt of the refult 
of {uch an inquiry turning out greatly in favour of the relaxation of 
religious eftablifhments, if not of their total fuppreffion. A juft view 
of all the real evils that attend the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment in Eng- 
land, with refpe&t to knowledge, virtue, commerce, and many other 
things with which the happineis of ftates is connected, but more efpe- 
cially with refpeét to /iderty, would be fufiicient to deter any new le- 
giflator from introducing any thing like it into a new ftate; unlefs, 
without thinking at all, he took it for granted that there was no 
doing without one, or was fo weak as to be frighted by the mere cla- 
mour of bigots. 

* ¢. Though it may be true, that inconvenience would arife from 
the immediate fuppreffion of religious eftablifhments, it doth not 
therefore follow, that they were either neceflary or expedient; that 
the nation would have been in a worfe ftate if they had never exift- 
ed ; and that no meafures ought to be taken to relax or diffolve them, 
Were the religion of Mahomet abolifhed every where at once, no 
doubt much confufion would be occafioned, yet what ~ hriitian would, 
for that reafon, with for the perpetuity cf that fuperitition? The 
fame may be faid of popery, and many other kinds of corrupt reli- 
gicn. Cuftoms, of whatever kind, that have prevailed fo long as to 
have influenced the genius and manners of a whoie nation, cannot be 
changed without trouble, Such a fhock to men’s prejudices ‘would 
neceflarily pive them pain, and unhinge them for a time. It is the 
fame with vicious habits of the body, which terminate in difeafes and 
death ; but muit they be indulged, and the fatal confequences calmly 
expected, becauie the patient would jind it painful and difficult to al- 
ter his method of living ? Ecclefiaflical eftablifhments, therefore, may 
be a reai evil, and a difeafe in civil fociety, and a dangerous one tod, 
notwithftanding the arguments for the fupport of them, derived from 


the confusion and inconvenience attending their diffolution ; fo — 
this 
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this confideration from proving them to be things excellent or ufeful 
in -hemfelves, 

‘Even the mi ‘chiefs that might be apprehended from attempts to 
amend or aiffolve eftablifiments, arc much aggravated by writers. 
Much lefs oppontion, | am perfuaded, wouid arife from the fource of 
seal degetry, than from the quarter of zateref?, and the bigotry that was 
fet in motion by perfons who were not themfelves bigots.’ 

This Dr. Prieitley is a bold man indeed! he is for fweeping 
away allecctetiaftical eftablifhments at once: away with all your 
fteeples, cathedrals, archbifhoprics, bifhoprics, deaneries, &c. 
&c. they are hurtful to the interefts of Answledge, virtue, com- 
merce, ard éberty. Only attend for a moment, fays he, and 
let us fee how matters fland among us Diffenters : 

‘J think it will not be denied, (p. ¢7.) that Diffenters, both clergy 
and laity, in proportion to their numbers, far excel the clergy and 
laity of the eftablifhed church in religious and fcriptural knowledge. 
The fenfible and ingenious men among the clergy are, in general, any 
thing but dwines; and the ignorance of the laity, efpecially where 
there are no Difienters, is deplorable, and almott beyond belief.’ 

Now, though we greatly admire the fortitude and magnani- 

mity of Dr. Pricitley, yet we cannot poffibly commend his pru- 
dence and regard to his own fafety. Suppofe, now that the 
humour of PETITIONING is fo very ftrong in this country, that 
the good people of England, taking the hint from the work now 
before us, fhould, in great humility, pEvITION their good and 
gracious Sovereign to diflolve the ecclefiaftical eftablifhment, is 
there not great reafon to fear left fome bloody-minded parfon 
(for fome fuch there are, we are afraid, in all eftablifhments) 
looking upon this fame Dr. Prieftley with an evil eye, a+ an 
avowed enemy to the hierarchy, as not having a drop of Levi- 
tical blood in his veins, as a determined foe to the beft confti- 
tuted church in Chriftendom, as a man of levelling principles, 
fhould, in an evil hour, form a defign againft his life, and refolve 
upon fending him to the other world in a hurry, for the glory of 
God and the church? Not even his own electrical battery, we 
fear, would fufficiently defend him, in fuch a dangerous fitua- 
tion. This friendly intimation, we apprehend, deferves due atten- 
tion, and we hope the Doétor will think himfelf obliged to us 
for it. 
The fifth fe&ion contains a review of fome particular pofi- 
tions in Dr. Balguy’s fermon, and his manner of reafoning on 
the fubject of church-authority. . It is introduced in the iollow- 
ing manner : 

‘ The principal of the confiderations mentioned in the preceding 
feétions were fuggetted by the perufal of Dr. Balguy’s fermon ; and, 
I flatter myfelf, are fufficient to refute any arguments that he has pro- 
duced in favour of church-authority, I fhall, however, juft defcant 
upon a few paffages in his performance, where we difcover the great 
Unges On which his whole icheme turns.’ 
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The fixth fection contains obfervations on fome incidentaf 
matters in the Dodctor’s fermon ; but we muft refer our Readers 
toghe work itfelf—Before we conclude, however, we cannot 
help obferving, that, though Dr. Prieftley has evidently the ad. 
vantage of the Bifhop of Glocefter, Dr. Balguy, and other ad. 
vocates for church-authority, whofe arguments in fupport of it 
feem to have little foundation either in reafon or feripture, yet 
he appears to us to carry matters to a very dangerous extreme, 
All ecclefiaftical eftablifhments, we readily allow, are imper. 
fect, and {ftand much in need of reformation ; but does it there. 
fore follow, that they fhould all be diflolved, and that there 
fhould be no eccletiaftical eftablifhment ? Nothing that relates 
to man is capable of perfection; and if every inftitution muf 
be abolifhed becaufe of its impeifections and the evils arifing 
from it, human affairs muft be in a ftrange fituation indeed, 
Dr. Prieftley, and all the writers on his fide of the queftion, 
allow that fociety derives important advantages from religion; 
if fo, it naturally follows that every fociety fhould take care to 
make fome provifion for the fupport of it. What is the mof 
effetual manner of fupporting it we cannot pretend to deter 
mine ; confidering the nature of man, however, and the cir 
cumftances wherein he is placed, it feems to us fcarce poflible 
to fupport it in fuch a manner as to render it ufeful to fociety, 
without fome encouragement from fociety, fome provifion for 
its maintenance : whether this encouragement be called an ¢fa- 
blifoment or not, is of no importance ; it is ¢h#ags, and not namet, 
we are pleading for. 

Dr. Prieftley feems to think that people may be left to pro- 
vide for themfelves in regard to religion, as they do in regard 
to medicine. We fhall be entirely of his opinion, when we fee 
an equal folicitude in mankind for the acquifition of religious 
knowledge, and the cure cf mental difeafes, pride, envy, ava- 
rice, &c. as we fee every day for the cure of the gout, ftone, 
or rheumatilin. 

It is a very eafy matter for almoft any writer to declaim againt 
religious eftablifhments, to make petulant and illiberal attacks 
upon the principles and conduct of the clergy of any church 5 
this is a very proper field for the difplay of a certain fpecies of 
wit and humour; but to point out, with accuracy and preci 
fion, the advantages which fociety derives from religious know- 
Jedge, to illuftrate thefe advantages from the nature and hiftory 
of man, and to fhew how fuch advantages may be moft effec- 
tually fecured, confittently with the natural rights and liberties 
of mankind, is a tefk of a very different nature. We fhall be 
clad to fee Dr. Prieftley, or any other eminent writer againft reli- 
gious eftablifhments, take this fubject into ferious confideration, 
ane give the public his thoughts upon it: we fcarce we 
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gubject more worthy of the pen of an able writer, or that 
requires @ more enlarged and comprehenfive view of human 


affairs. R. 


ETE" 


Letters between the Duke of Grafton, the Earls of Halifax, Egre- 
mort, Chatham, Temple, and Talbot, Baron Bottetourt, Right 
Hin. Henry bilfon Legge, Right Hon. Sir ‘fobn Cu/t, Bart. 
Mr. Charles Churchill, Monfieur Voltaire, the Abbé Winckelman, 
&c. Fc. and Fohu Wilkes, Efg. With Explanatory Notes, Vol. 1. 
Small 8vo. 1769. 2° ad 

“PYAHE public will, probably, pay the more attention to this 

collection of letters, as it is not advertifed for fale, in 
the ulfual manner of new books and pamphlets, nor commonly 
to be purchafed: no bookfeller’s name is printed in the title- 
page, nor any intimation given of the means by which the co- 
pies will be diftributed. 

The prefent volume, it appears, is the firft of an intended 
feries, relative to the literary correfpondence of our. celebrated 
patriot and his friends. ‘This firft volume, however, contains 
very few letters, or papers, that have not already been commu- 
nicated to the public, either through the conveyance of the 
news-papers or in the form of pamphlets. We have drawn 
out the following particulars, for the information of our 
Readers : 

1. From page 1, to 33, we have the feveral letters, fo often 
printed and re-printed, relating to the quarrel between Earl 
Talbot and Mr. Wilkes, occafioned by the fatire on his lord- 
fhip in one of the papers entitled The North Briton. The laft 
of the letters on this occafion, was addrefled by Mr. W. to 
Earl Temple, on the fame evening on which this volatile and 
irited genius fought the duel, by moon-light, with his noble 
antagonift, at Bagfhot ; and is remarkable for the extraordinary 
compofure of the writer’s mind, as well as for the vivacity of 
tyle and manner in which it is written, in fo critical an hour. 
2, An expofition of the following paflage in Churchill’s Caz 
didate, where he fpeaks of Medmenham Abbey : 

Whilft Womanhood, in habit of a Nun, 

At Mednam lies, by backward Monks undone, 
A nation’s reck’ning, like an alehoufe fcore, 
Whilft Paul the aged chalks behind a door, 
Compell’d to hire a foe to caft it up; 
Dafhwood fhall pour, from a Communion Cup, 


Libations to the Goddefs without eyes, 
And Hob or Nob in Cyder and Excite. 


_* Paul Whitehead, fq; the celebrated author of Manners, a fae 
ure, and other poetical picces. 
Bb‘; ¢ Med- 
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‘ Medmenham, or as it is pronounced Mednam, Abbey, is a ye 
large houfe on the banks of the Thames near Marlow in Bucking. 
hamfhire. !t was formerly a convent of Ciltertian Monks. The fitua. 
tidn is remarkably fine, Beautiful hanging woods, foft meadows, a 
cryital flream, and a grove of venerable old elms near the houfe 
with the retirednefs of the manfion itfelf, made it as fweet a retreat, 
as the moit poetical imagination could create. Sir Francis Dathwood, 
Sir Thomas stapleton, Pau/ Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, and other gen. 
tlemen to the number of twelve, rented the Abbey, and often retired 
there in the fummer. Among other amufements they had fometimes 
a mock celebration of the more ae of the foreign religious 
orders of the church of Rome, offshe Francifcans in particular, for 
the gentlemen had taken that title from their founder, Sir Francis 
Dathwood,’ 

The reft of this paper contains a defcription of the levitieg 
practifed, and the obfcene rites performed at the celebrations of 
thefe ‘ Englifh Eleufinian myfteries:’ at which, we are here 
told, Mr Wilkes had not affifted for many months before the 
publication of this poem, in 1764. 

3. A Letter, firft printed in the St. James’s Chronicle, about 
the time of the publication of the Candidate; it contains a far- 
ther account of certain erections, &c. of no very commendable 
fort, at L--d D—’s villa, at Weft Wy—be; and of the ca- 
vivial rites that were celebrated in what Mr. W. ftyles © the beft 
Globe Tavern * he was ever in.’ 

4. Letter from the late Henry Bilfon Legge to Mr. Wilkes, 
dated March 26, 1763; ona point of minifterial management, 
in a financiering jobb : which the Dublin journalift, in whofe 
paper this lecter firft appeared, ftyles * an infamous {cene tranf- 
acted by the Scottifh minifter.’ | 

5. Three letters from Dr. Smollett to Mr. W. written in 
the years 1759 and 1762: they contain nothing worthy of pub- 
lic notice, except the Doétor’s warm profeffions of perfonal 
regard to Mr. W. which poflibly might be fincere, notwith- 
ftanding the political enmity then fubfitting between thefe gen- 
tlemen, as authors, cue of the Ariton, the other of the North 
Briton. 

6. Letter from Mr. Wilkes to his daughter, written on the 
day after his commitment to the Tower. It informs the young 
lady, then at Paris, of his confinement, and the caufe of it; 
and is remarkable for the engaging and uncommon politenels 
with which a parent addrefles himfelf to his chiid. 


* The gilt ball on the top of the fteeple at Weft-Wycombe, erected 
by Lord D, 

+ We are ftruck, however, with the Do“tor’s condefcending. to de 
fire Mr, W, to interfere, in his favour, with regard to the profecution 
then carrying onacainfthim, by Admiral Knowles, for a libel 5 in the; 
hope of getting the profecution quathed, ’ Lets 
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. Letters which pafied between Lord Egremont, Lord Tem- 
ple, and Mr. W_ on the difmiffion of the Jatter from the com- 
mand of the Buckinghamfhire militia: thefe have been tre- 
quently printed i: the news papers, &c., 

8, Mr. Wilkes’s fpirited letters to the two fecretaries of 
ftate, on his houe being robbed, and his goods ftolen; with 
their lordfhips’ au{wers. 

. Letters concerning Captain Forbes’s wrong-headed affair 
with Mr Wilkes; fromthe St. James’s Chronicle. 

10. The well-known proceedings relating to the duel be- 
tween Mr. W. and Mr. Martin, and its confequences ; from 
the fame. 

11. Between Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklefby, and Mr. W. 
occafiored by a vote of the H. of C. ordering Dr. H. &c. to at- 
tend Mr. W. 

12 Particulars of the crazy attempt of Lieutenant Dun ; 


from the fame. 

13. Letters to Sir John Cuft, fpeaker of the houfe of come 
mons, with certificates from Paris, relating to Mr. W.’s ill- 
nefs, and incapacity of attending the houfe. 

14. Letter ‘he Earl of Bute; prefixed, by way of dedica- 
tion, to the Lal of Mortimer; a Tragedy. Ain this paper, by 
way of mote, we have the following account of a perfon who 
was once adored for his patricti/m: 

‘ Of all political adventurers, Mr. Pitt has been the moft fuccefs- 
ful, according to the venal :deas of modern ftatefmen. Pulteney fold 
the people only for a barren title The mercenary Pitt difpoied of 
his popularity like an excha:ge-broker. Befides the fame tit/e with 
the other apoftate, | itt fecurec fiom the crown a large family penfion, 
and the lucrative fiecure of the privy Jeal, which he held for a few 
years. His retreat into the houfe of lords was a political demife. ile 
pafed away, but is not yet quite forgotten. [iis treachery to the 
caufe of the people ftill loads his memory with curfes. 

‘ He raifed himfelf to the greate‘t ofhces of the ftate by the rare 
talent of command in a popular aflembly. '-e was indeed born an 
orator, and from nature poffefied every outward requilite to befpeak 
refpect and even awe. A manly figure, with the eagle face of the ia- 
mous Condc, fixed your attention, and almcit commanded reverence, 
the moment he appeared, and the keen lightenings of his eye fpoke 
the haughty, fiery foul, before his lips had pronounce: a fyllable. 
His tongue dropped venom. There was a kind of fafcination in bis 
look, when he eyed any one afeance. Nothing could withftand the 
force of that contagion. The tivent Murray has faultered, and even 
Fox fhrunk back appalled from an adverfary fraught wth fire un- 
quen-bable, if | may borrow the expre™ on of our great Wilton. lie 
always cultivated the art of fpeaking with the mott intenfe care and 
application. He has paffid his life in the culling of words, the ar- 
rangement of phrafes, and choice of metaphors, yet his theatrical 


manner did more than all, for ¥ fpeeches could not be read. here 
4 was 
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‘ Medmenham, or as it is pronounced Mednam, Abbey, is a ye 
large houfe on the banks of the Thames near Marlow in Bucking. 
hamfhire. !t was formerly a convent of Ciltertian Monks. The fitua. 
tidn is remarkably fine. Beautiful hanging woods, foft meadows, a 
cryftal ftream, and a grove of venerable old elms near the houfe 
with the retirednefs of the manfion itfelf, made it as fweet a retreat. 
as the moit poetical imagination could create. Sir Francis Dathwood, 
Sir “homas Stapleton, Pau/ Whitehead, Mr. Wilkes, and other gen. 
tlemen to the number of twelve, rented the Abbey, and often retired 
there in the fummer. Among other amufements they had fometimes 
a mock celebration of the more te ae of the foreign religious 
orders of the church of Rome,’ oftehe Francifcans in particular, for 
the gentlemen had taken that title from their founder, Sir Francis 
Dathwood,’ 

The reft of this paper contains a defcription of the levities 
practifed, and the obfcene rites performed at the celebrations of 
thefe * Englifh Eleufinian myfteries:’ at which, we are here 
told, Mr Wilkes had not affifted for many months before the 
publication of this poem, in 1764. 

3. A Letter, firft printed in the St. James’s Chronicle, about 
the time of the publication of the Candidate; it contains a far. 
ther account of certain erections, &c. of no very commendable 
fort, at L--d D—’s villa, at Weft Wy—be; and of the con- 
vivial rites that were celebrated in what Mr. W. ftyles * the beft 
Gisbe Tavern * he was ever in.’ 

4. Letter from the late Henry Bilfon Legge to Mr. Wilkes, 
dated March 26, 1763; ona point of minifterial management, 
in a financiering jobb : which the Dublin journalift, in whofe 
paper this lecter firft appeared, ftyles * an infamous {cene tran{- 
acted by the Scottifh minifter.’ 

5. Three letters from Dr. Smollett to Mr. W. written in 
the years 1759 and 1762: they contain nothing worthy of pub- 
lic notice ¢, except the Doétor’s warm profeffions of perfonal 
regard to Mr. W. which poflibly might be fincere, notwith- 
ftanding the political enmity then fubfitting between thefe gen- 
tlemen, as authors, oue of the Ariton, the other of the North 
Bi ion. 

6. Letter from Mr. Wilkes to his daughter, written on the 
day after his commitment to the Tower. It informs the young 
lady, then at Paris, of his confinement, and the caufe of it; 
and is remarkable for the engaging and uncommon politenels 
with which a parent addrefles himfelf to his chiid. 


* The gilt ball on the top of the fteeple at Weft-Wycombe, eretted 
by Lord D, 

+ We are ftruck, however, with the Doftor’s condefcending to de 
fire Mr, W, to interfere, in his favour, with regard to the profecution 
then carrying on againfthim, by Admiral Knowles, fora libel 5 in thg 
hope of getting the profecution quathed, ; Lets 
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. Letters which pafled between Lord Egremont, Lord Tem- 
ple, and Mr. W_ onthe difmiffion of the Jatter from the com- 
mand of the Buckinzhamfhire militia: thefe have been tre- 

uently printed i: the news papers, &c. 

8. Mr. Wilkes’s fpirited letters to the two fecretaries of 
ftate, on his houe being robbed, and his goods ftolen; with 
their lordtfhips’ aifwers. 

. Letters concerning Captain Forbes’s wrong-headed affair 
with Mr Wilkes; fromthe St. James’s Chronicle. 

10. T’he well-known proceedings relating to the duel be- 
tween Mr. W. and Mr. Martin, and its confequences ; from 
the fame. 

11. Between Dr. Heberden, Dr. Brocklefby, and Mr. W. 
occafiored by a vote of the H. of C. ordering Dr. H. &c. to at- 


tend Mr. W. 
12 Particulars of the crazy attempt of Lieutenant Dun; 


from the fame. 

13. Letters to Sir John Cuft, fpeaker of the houfe of come 
mons, with certificates from Paris, relating to Mr. W.’s ill- 
nefs, and incapacity of attending the houfe. 

14. Letter ‘he Earl of Bute; prefixed, by way of dedicae 
tion, to the La.’ of Mortimer; a Tragedy. 1m this paper, by 
way of mote, we have the following account of a perfon who 
was once adored for his patricti/m: 

* Of all political adventurers, Mr. Pitt has been the moft fuccefs- 
ful, according to the venal :deas of modern ftatefmen. Pulteney fold 
the people only for a barren title The mercenary Pit difpoied of 
his popularity like an excharge-broker. Befides the fame sit/e with 
the other apoftate, litt fecurec fiom the crown a large family penfion, 
and the lucrative fimecure of the privy Jeal, which he held for a few 
years. His retreat into the houte of lords was a political demife. ile 
pafid away, but is not yet quite forgotten. fiis treachery to the 
caufe of the people ftill loads his memory with curfes. 

‘ He raifed himfelf to the greate‘t ofices of the ftate by the rare 
talent of command in a popular affembly. ‘'.e was indeed born an 
orator, and from nature poffeffed every outward requilite to befpeak 
refpect and even awe. A manly figure, with the eagle face of the ia- 
mous Condc, fixed your attention, and almoit commanded reverence, 
the moment he appeared, and the keen lightenings of his eye fpoke 
the haughty, fiery foul, before his lips had pronounce: a fyllable. 
His tongue dropped venom. There was a kind of fafcination in iis 
look, when he eyed any one afeance. Nothing could withftand the 
force of that contagion. The tivent Murray has faultered, and even 
Fox fhrunk back appalled from an adverfary fraught aweth fire un- 
quen-bable, if | may borrow the expre’‘on of our great Wilton. ‘ie 
always cultivated the art of fpeaking with the mott intenfe care and 
application. He has paffid his life in the culling of words, the ar- 
rangement of phrafes, and choice of metaphors, yet his theatrical 


manner did more than all, for his fpeeches could not be read. J’here 
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was neither found reafoning, nor accuracy of expreffion, inthem. He 
had not the power of argument, nor the correctnefs of language, {9 
ftriking in the great Roman orator, but he had the verba ardentia, the 
hold, glowing words. ‘i his merit was confined to his {peeches ; foy 
his writings were always cold, lifelefs, and incorreét, totally void of 
elegance and energy, fometimes even offending againi the plainef 
rules of conftruftion. Jn the purfuit of elequence he was indefati- 
gable. He dedicated all his powers and faculties, and he facrificed 
every pleafure of focial life, even in youth, to the fingle point of talk. 
ing well. 

Multa tulit fecitque puer; fudavit et alfit; 

Abpinuit venere et vino. 
to a greater degree than almoft any man of this age. 

‘ He acknowledged, that when he was young, he a/ways came late 
into company, and Jeft it early. He affected at firft a fovereign con- 
tempt of money, and when he was pavmafier, made a parade of two 
or three very public atts of Cifintereftednefs. Whien he had effectual] 
duped his credulous friends, as well as a timid miniftrv, and obtained 
enormous legacies, perfions, aud finccure places, the mafk dropped 
off. Private intereit afterwards appeared to be the only idol to which 
he facrificed. ‘The old duke of Newcaiile ufed to fay, chat Mr. Pitt's 
talents would not have get him forty pounds a-year in any country but this, 

* At his entrance into parliament, he attacked Sir Robert Walpole 
with indecent acrimony, and continued the perfecution to the laft mo- 
ment of that minifter’s life. He afterwards paid fervile and fulfome 
compliments to his memory, not from conviction, as appeared from 
many other particulars, but to get over a few Walpolians. He had 
no fixed principle, but that of his own advancement. He declared for 
and againft continental connections, for and againft German wars, for 
and againft Hanoverian fubfidies, &c. &c. fill preferving an unblufh- 
ing, unembarrafed countenance, and was the moft perfeét contradic- 
tion of a man to himfelf which the world ever faw. If his fpeeches in 
parliament had been faithiully publifhed to the Englifh, foon after 
they were delivered, as thofe of Demofthenes and Cicero were to the 
Greeks and Romans, he would have been very early detected, and ut- 
terly caft off by his countrymen. 

* He is faid to be fill living at Hayes in Kent.’ 

15. Extract of a letter from Mr. W., at Paris, giving an ac- 


count of the manner of celebrating the birth-day of his majefty 
King George II]. at the Britifh ambaffador’s. 

10. Letter to the worthy electors of the borough of Aylefbu- 
ry; dated, Paris, Oct. 22,1764. “his famous epiftle, containing 
a fummary view and defence of Mr. W.’s political conduct, 
hath appeared in the pamphlet-form, and in preceding collec- 
tions, pelitical regifters, &c. 

17. Iwo Letters from Mir. W. to the Duke of Grafton. 
Thefe are likewife well known. ‘The fecond was formerly 
printed asa pamphlet. It contains a fpirited review of the me- 
morable arreft of the author, of what pafled in his examination 


before the fecretaries of flate, and the fubfequent proceedings 
againit him, 
18.A 
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18. A critical defence of the Latin prayer, printed at the end 
of the fecond letter to the Duke of G. 

ig. A letter to Mr, Wilkes, from Mr. Andrew Baxter, au- 
thor of Marso, an enquiry into the nature of the human foul. 
This letter fhews the very high opinion which the learned and 
worthy author of AZatho had conceived of Mr. W. It is dated 
in 1750- 
. my Four letters from the late Dr. Brewfter, author of a tranf- 
lation of Perfius, which is here ftyled an excellent one; with 
what juftice we cannot fay, having never feen the book: but 
we have heard it commended by competent judges, who 
knew both the work and its author, and gave the Doétor the 
charaGter of an ingenious man, ‘There is nothing, however, 
in his letters here publifhed, of any importance tothe public. 

a1. A letter’ from the Rev. Dr. Douglas, the deteGtor of 
the impoftures of Lauder and Bower. It is a very brief note, 
dated in 1762, and founded on a falfe report that Dr. D. was 
the author of a pamphlet entitled Odjervations on the Spanifh Pa- 
pers: this work the Doétor utterly difclaims, to Mr. Wilkes ; 
who, in his anfwer, promifes to do the Doétor juftice, by cir- 
culatine his difavowal. 

22. Four fhort and unimportant letters to Mr. W. from the 
Jate ingenious but unfortunate Mr. Robert Lloyd, the intimate 
fiiend and affociate of the celebrated Charles Churchill. They are 
prefaced by a fhort account of poor Bob ; whe died in the Fleer- 
prifon, (as the Editor fays, of a broken heart) very {oon after the 
deceafe of Mr. Churchill. 

23. Six letters from Churchill to Wilkes. There are dates 
to only two of them ; but they all appear to have been written 
in the years 1762,—63—and 64. We fhall give fome extracts 
from one of thefe; viz. that of Auguft 3d, 1763. | 

‘Tam full of work,’ fays Mr Churchill, ‘ and flatter myfelf my 
fpirits are pretty good—I live foberly—enjoy health—and could, | 
believe, anfwer a bill on fight to any woman—but my wife. Next 
winter is certainly ordained for the rifing and falling of many in If- 
rael—The Lord forbid I fhould be idle in fo great a work, aut tanto 
ceffarim cardine rerum, Several poems I fhall have out foon, but nor, 
1 hope, fo foon as to cut them off from the advantage of your criti- 
ciim. Mr. Pope ought furely to feel fome inftin¢tive terrors, for 
againft him | have double pointed all my little thunderbolts, in which 
as to the defign, 1 hope I fhall have your approbation, when you con- 
fider his heart, and as to the execution, if you approve it, I can fit 
down eafily, and hear witli contempt the cenfures of all the half- 
blooded, prudifh lords. 

‘ For fomething relative to Pope take the following lines, intended 
as an anfwer to thofe, who becaufe | have flightly mentioned a few 
qualities of a goodly nature of one of my friends, would have me en- 


_— on his bad, and think me inexcufeable for not mentioning 
them. 
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Not fpare the man | love, not dare to feel 

‘The partial glowings of a friendly zea! ? 

Nature forgives, nay jufliiies the deed, 

By friendthip’s frit and nobleti jaw decreed, 
Shall i not du then, what in days of yore 

Mott bitter fatyiiils have done before ? 

They faw the tollics, but they lovd the men: 
E’en Pope could ice] for friendthip now and then.? 

The enmity which Churchill bore toward Mr Pope, and 
which thus broke out, fo long after the death of that moft ree 
fpe€lable bard, is fomewhat extraordinary ; the more extraordi« 
nary, too, asthe fpleen of this lat.er fatyrilt feems to have been 
chiefly directed againft the private character of the celebrated 
MoratistT: a circumftance in regard to which, we believe, 
there are not many who hold te two poets in equal eftimation, 
—What ample room is there for recrimination on the traducer 
of Mr. Pope’s heart / But we forbear :—it were unneceflary, as 
well as an ungrateful tafk, to enlarge on this topic, tince few, if 
any of our Readers, are ftrangers to the mora! charaéer and cone 


du of Charles Churchill. 
The Editor of thefe Letters has given us a note, in which he 


defends Churchill’s attack of Pope, and appears to :.ave adopted 
his fentiments : 

‘ Mr Churchill,’ fays he, ¢ thought meanly of Pope’s private cha- 
racter, and was always diiguited by the extravagant compliments paid 
by the minor critics to him, as the frf/ cour poets Shakefpeare, the 
boaft of human nature, W.ilton, the Enzlthh tiomer, and ryden in 
Churchill’s phrafe the great High-prieft cf all the Nive, were in his 
opinion greatly fuperior to Pope in all i.e creative powers, which are 
only given to the truly infpired. Dryden likewiie he thought excelled 
Pope even inthe magic of numbers. ‘This is marked very ftrongly in 
the Apology : 
Jn polifh’d numbers, and majeftic found, 

Where fhall thy rival, Pope, be ever found? 
But whilft each line, with equal be:.uty flows, 
E’en excellence unvaried tedious grows, 
¢ Afterwards he fays of Dryden, 
Numbers ennobling numbers in their courfe, 
In varied {weetnefs flow, in varied force. 
The pow’rs of gexzus and of judgmeni join, 
And the whole Art of Poetry is thine. 
Voltaire faid, ‘* that Pope drove gently about town a neat, gilt chariot 
with a pair of bays, but Dryden poured along the plain a full gallop 
in a coach and fix fiery horfes.” ‘he writings of Pope, almoit the 
only truly correct, elegant, and high finifhed poems in our language, 
breathe the pureft morality, the moit perfect humanity and benevo- 
lence. In the commerce of life however he fhewed himfelf not fcru- 
uloufly moral, and was a very felfith, {plenetic, malevolent being. 
‘The friends, whom he moft loved, were the {worn enemies of the 


liberties of his country, Atterbury, Oxford, and oa 
whom 
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whom he lavithed the fweet incenfe of a delicate, exquifite praife, 
which ought only to have been purchafed by virtue, Bolingbroke 
thought for him. He might very well fay, {peaking of his grotto at 
Twickenham, 

Here, nobly-penfive, St. John fate and thought. 

* St. John continued in his exile the guide, philofopwer, and friend of 
Pope. fent him from France the plan of the £//ay on Alan, and even 
fketched cut the ornaments. ‘The reafoning part of it the poet did not 
at firft comprehend. folingbroke’s pofthumous works, and the firit 
edition of the Efay, fully prove this. Initead of 

Let us (iince life can little more fupply 
Than juft to look bout us and to die) 
Expatiate free o’er ail this fcene of Man ; 
A mighty maze: ut not without a plan, 
it was at firft publifhed, 
A might» maze; of walks without a plan. 
In the fourth epiftle likewile thoic lines of the tirit edition, 
God fends not ill, "tis nature lets it fall, 
Or chance efcape, and man inproves it all, 
were in the later publications altered to the four following, 
God fends not ill; if rightly underitood, 
Or partial ill is univerial good, 
Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 
Short, and but rare, till man improv’d it all. 
Crouzaz wrote ocainft the firft edition of the Efay. Warburton art- 
fully defended the poem from the !.ter editions. 

‘ To fuch a man as the poet was in private Mr. Churchill never ap- 
peared very favourable, but he waited till the opinion of the public 
had fixed the ftandard of Pope’s poetical merit, and then intended to 
have fitted every part of the character of that fharp fatirift. We may 
now almoft venture to {peak of lope in the words of a great writer, 
when he fays of Fontenelle, ¢/ @ «tc Jans contredit au-deffus de tous les 
Javans (poetes) qui wont pas eu LE DON Di L’INVENTION, 

‘ In that incomparable farewell to the Mufes in the third book of 
Gotham were twovery fevere lines againit Pope, contrafting him ftrongly 
with Dryden, which however Mr. Churchill did not think proper to 
Print in the poem. 

When the fun, beating on the parched foil, 

Seem’d to proclaim an interval of toil, 

When a faint laneuor crept thro’ every breaft, 

And things mott us’d to labour wifh’d for reft, 

How often, underneath a rev’rend oak, 

Where fafe, and fearlefs of the impious ftroke, 

Some facred Dryad liv’d, or in fome grove, 

Where with capricious fingers fancy wove 

Her fairy bow’r, whilft zature all the while 

Look’d on, and view'd her mock’ries with a f{mile, 

Have we held converfe fweet! how often laid, 

Fait by the Thames, in Ham’s infpiring fhade, 

Amongft thofe poets, which make up your train, 

And, after death, pour forth the facred ftrain, 
Have 
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Have I, at your command, in verfe grown grey, 
But not impair’d, heard Draypen tune that lay, 
Which might have drawn an Angel from his fphere, 
And kept him from his office lift’ning here ; 

Whilft Pore, with envy flung, inflam’d with pride, 
Pip d to the vacant air on*® other fide.’ 

On this note we will make no other ftrigture than briefly to 
remark, that if the Annotator be Mr. Wilkes, as we conclude, 
the curfory obfervation we have already made, on Churcbill’s 
procedure, and the allufion to bis private character, will both, 
with equal propriety, apply to our ingenious £ditor. 

In the fame letter is the following paflage relating to the late 
Mr. Hogarth: 

‘J take it for granted you have feen Hogarth’s print againft 


nN 
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xe. Was ever any thing fo contemptible? I think he 1s fairly felo 
de fe—I think not to let him oif in that manner, although! might 
ducely leave him to your xotes +. He has*broke into my pale of pri- 
vate life, and fet that example of illiberality, which I wifhed—of that 
k:nd of attack which is ungenerous in the firft inftance, but juftice in 
the return.’ 


In a note on the foregoing paflage, the Editor has given usa 
cunous account of the quarrel between the celebrated painter, 
on the one part, and this pair of genidfes on the other. A 
tran{cript of this note fhall conclude our extracts from the pre- 
fent publication : 

* Mr. Hogarth was one of the firft, who, in the paper war begun 
by Lord Bute on his acceflion to the treafury, facrificed private friend- 
thip at the altar of party madnefs. In 17@z the Scottith minifter took 
a variety of hirelings into his pay, fome of whom were gratified with 
peniions, others with places and reverfions. Mr. Hogarth was only 
made ferjeant-paiuter to his majefly, as if it was meant to Infinuate to 
him, that he was not allowed to paint any thing but the wainfcot of 
the royal apartinents. The term means no. more than Joufe-painter, 
and the nature of the poft confined him to that bufinefs. He was not 
employed in any other way. A circumftance can {fcarcely be ima- 
ined more humiliating to a man of fpirit and genius, who really 
thought that he more particularly excelled in portrait-painting. 

* ‘rhe new minifter had been attacked in a variety of political pa- 
pers. ‘The North Briton in particular, which commenced the week 
after the Briton, waged open war with him. Some of the numbers 
had been afcribed to Mr. Wilkes, others to Mr. Churchill, and Mr. 
Lloyd. Mr. Hogarth had for feyeral years lived on terms of friend- 
ship and intimacy with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Wilkes. As the Buck- 
inghamfhire regiment of militia, which this gentleman had the ho- 
nour of commanding, had been for fame months at Winchefter guard- 
ing the French prifoners, the colonel was there on that duty. A 


* Twickenham. 

+ ‘In Mr, Churchill’s will is the following paflage, I dere my dear 
friend, Fobnu Wilkes, E/q; to colle and publifo my works with the remarks 
aid explanations he has prepared, and ary others he thinks proper to make. 
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friend wrote to him, that Mr. Hogarth intended foon to publifh a 
political print of Te Times, in which Mr. litt, Lord Temple, Mr. 
Churchill, and himfelf, were held out to the public as objecis of ridi- 
cule. Mr. Wilkes on this notice remonftrated by two of their com- 
mon friends to Mr. Hogarth, that fuch a proceeding would not only 
be unfriendly in the higheft degree, but extremely injudicious ; for 
fuch a pencil ought to be univerfal and moral, to fpeak to all ages, 
and to all nations, not to be diptin the dirt of the fation of a day, of 
an infignificant part of the country, when it might command the ad- 
miration of the whole. An anfwer was fent, that neither Mr. Wilkes 
nor Mr. Churchill were attacked in The Times, though Lord Temple 
and Mr. Pitt were, and that the print fhould foon appear. A fecond 
meflage foon after told Mr. Hogarth, that Mr. Wilkes fhould never 
believe it worth his while to take notice of any reflections on himfelf, 
but if his friends were attacked, he fhould then think he was wounded 
in the moft fenfible part, and would, as well as he was able, revenge 
their caufe ; adding, that if he thought the North Briton would in- 
fert what he fent, he would make an appeal to the public on the very 
Saturday following the publication of the print. Te Times foon after 
appeared, and on the Saturday following No. 17. of the North Briton, 
which is a direét attack on the king’s yerjeant-painter. If Mr. Wilkes 
did write that paper, he kept his word better with Mr. Hogarth, than 
the painter had done with him. 

‘ It is perhaps worth remarking, that the painter propofed to give 
a feries of political prints, and that Te Times were marked Plate 7. 
No farther progrefs was however made in that defign. The public 
béheld the firft feeble efforts-with execration, and it is faid that the 
caricaturif? was too much hurt by the general opinion of mankind, to 
poflefs himfelf afterwards fufficiently for the execution of fuch a 
work, 

¢ When Mr. Wilkes was the fecond time brought from the Tower 
to Weftminfter-hall, Mr. Hogarth fkulked behind in a corner of the 
gallery of the Court of Common Pleas, and while the Chief Juttice 
Pratt, with the eloquence and courage of Old Rome, was enforcing 
the great principles of Magna Charta, and the Englith Conftitution, 
while every breaft from him caught the holy flame of liberty, the 
painter was wholly employed in caricaturing the perjon of the man, 
while all the reft of his fellow-citizens were animated in his caw/e, for 
they knew it to be their own caufe, that of their country, and of its 
Jaws. It was declared to be fo a few hours after by the wzaximous fen- 
tence of the judges of that court, and they were all prefent. 

‘ The print of Mr. Wilkes was foon after publithed, drawn from 
the life by William Hogarth. It mutt be allowed to be an excellent 
compound caricatura, Or a caricatura of what nature had already cari- 
catured, I know but one fhort apology can be made for this gentle- 
man, orto fpeak more properly, for the per/on of Mr. Wilkes. It is, 
that he did not make himfelf, and that he never was folicitous about 
the cafe of his foul, as Shakefpeare calls it, only fo far as to keep it 
clean and in health. 1 never heard that he once hung over the glafly 
fiream, like another Narciffiis, admiring the image in it, nor that he 
ever {tole an amorous look at his counterfeit in a fide mirrour. His 
form, fuch as it is, ought to give him no pain, becaufe it is capable 
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of giving pleafure to others. I fancy he finds himfelf tolerably happy 
in the c/ay-ccttage, to which he is tenant for life, becaufe he has learnt 
to keep it in good order.. While the fhare of health and animal fpi. 
rits, which heaven has given him, fhall hold out, | can fcarcely ima- 
gine he will be one moment peevifh about the out/ide of fo precarious, 
fo temporary a habitation, or will even be brought to own, ingeniun 
Galba male habitat. Monfieur eft mal loge. 

‘ Mr, Churchill was exafperated at this per/onal attack on his friend. 
He foon after publithed the Epi/tle to William Hogarth, and took for 
his motto, ut pictura poefis. Mr. Hogarth’s revenge againft the poet 
terminated in vamping up an old print of a pug-dog and a bear, which 
he publifhed under the title of The Bruzfer C. Churchill (once the 
Revd. !) in the charader of a Ruffian Hercules, Sc.’ 

We have reafon to believe that we have here had a very fair 
and juft recital of the war which was, fo unfortunately for all 
the parties, kindled between the pencil and the pen. The wri- 
ter of this article had, in fubftance, the fame relation from the 
mouth of Mr. Hogarth himfelf, buta very little while before his 
death * ; and the leading facts appeared, from his candid repre- 
fentation, in nearly the fame light as in this account which our 
Readers have been juft perufing. 


* Which was, probably, accelerated by this unlucky, we had al- 
moft faid, unnatural event: for Wilkes, Churchill, and Hogarth had 
beer intimate friends: and might have continued fuch as-long as 
they lived, had not the demon of politics and party fown difcord 
among them, and diffolved their union. a 

¢ 
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W* are told by the Editor of this Poem, ina preface, that 
it was originally compofed by a gentleman ¢ who with 
furprifing power of genius was perhaps one of the bef claffic fchelars 
of the age he lived in.’ But, to our great regret, and probably 
to that of our Readers, we learn immediately afterwards, that 
it has undergone a transformation, both in its poetical and political 
language. If furprizing genius and learning could not fave this 
poem from transformation, they can but little recommend it, 
now it is transformed. “The Editor fays that the transformation 
was rendered neceflary by ¢ the Author’s having confined his ob- 
fervations to the narrow boundaries and prejudices of the land 
of his nativity;’ but if this is a good objection againft the Bru- 
ciad, it is a better againft the Iliad, and Mr. Pope, inftead of 
tranflating, fhould have transformed it. What this poem was 
originally, we cannot tell, but if it had marks of furprifing ge- 
nius, * the old things are entirely done away, and all things 
are become new.” 

The 
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The Editor has dedicated his tran-formation to Archibald 
Douglas of Douglas, Efg; * An ingenious poem,’ fays he, ¢ has 
Jain forty years in obfcurity, waiung, as it would feem, for 
that happy zra when the two moff renowned names of antiquity, 
Stuart and Douglas, uniting in one perfonage, might, by an 
auipicious patronage, invite her to unveil, with greater fplen- 
dour, her fo long neglected beauties.” The Reader will proba- 
bly be furprifes to find a poem invited to unveil Ler beauties, and 
Stuart and Douglas celebrated as the mo/? renowned names of an- 
tiquity ; but to {urpriie, is not lefs the province of the poet than 
to clevate. 

The firft thing that offends an Englifh ear, in this poem, is the 
con{truétion of the rhime upon the Scotch pronunciation, ¢ al- 
ways rhiming to a, as theme and name, fcenes and /firains: but 
pafling over this, it would perhaps be no very difficult tafk to 
bring examples of every rule laid down in the art of finking in 
poetry from the firft book of this performance. A true genius 
in the profound ‘ will vulgarize an idea by a fingle word,” 
‘Thus our bard invokes Phoebus to be prefent, while 

‘ He fings the hero /weating on the plains.’ 
thus profoundly exprefling the arduous labour of the hero, by a 
well-known effect of violent exercife, efpecially in hot weather ; 
and fummer has always been the fighting feafon in northern 
countries. 

The fecond paragraph begins with a fine inftance of the 1Za- 
crology, or Pleonafm, 

‘ In former ages, and in ancient reigns.’ 

In thefe former ages, fays the poet, when Jerne’s plains were 
marked with unpolifhed ftrength, then cold Caled nia daied her 
rivals, and a renowned prince fwayed the 4/b.nian fceptie: by 
the various names Jerne, Caledonia, and Albania, the Author 
means Scotland ; and by ufing them all in the fpace of ten ver- 
fes, the conftruction of which we have preferved, the Author 
feems to have carried the art of confounding as far as it can go. 

In the next fentence he has fo managed his images, as to 
give us no images at all; another inftance of his fkill in the pro- 
found: he tells us, that this Albanian, Iernian, Caledonian 
prince refign’d his fate. It is no eafy matter to conceive how a 
man can difengage himfelf from his fate, either by re/gnaticn or 
any other method : and the Reader would probably have been 
greatly puzzled to find the Author’s meaning, as well as his 
image, if he had not explained it in a note, by which it ap- 
pears that refigning his fate means the fame as breaking his neck; 
we have foisetimes heard death exprefled by the periphrafis re- 
figning to fate, that is, refigning or giving up J/:fe, but to ufe 
life and fate as fynonimous terms, is peculiar to the transformer 
ofthe Bruciad, 

The 
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The following exhibits an inftance of the Jargon, another 

beautiful figure of the Bathos: 
* Unjoin'd, then Britons fought in various parts, 
By various names, and yet more varying hearts! 
As branches jarring from one common root, 
Contentious ftrive, to work each other out.’ 

Here we find Britons fighting dy varying hearts, and branches 
of a tree, jarring, contending, and working each other out from 
the ffock. 

Another example of this figure occurs in the next page, where 
an old woman is reprefented as lying funk in diftrefs, like piles in 
ruin upon a mo/ffy bed. 

‘ Beneath her ills o/¢ Caledonia groans 
Greatly diftre/s'd, impatient of her woes 
Slow to a Grampian cave the victim goes, 

Like piles in ruin, ftately in decay, 
Sunk ix diftre/s, the facred Matron lay : 
Deep in a grot upon a mof)y bed. 

We find foon after a hero, who tries to go to fleep by intenfe 
thinking : ° 

‘ The thoughiful hero here revolving lay, 

And ¢ries in fumbers to forget the day. 

Heroes certainly fhould do nothing like common mortals, 
and what common mortal would try to /eep by thinking ? 

The fame unfortunate old woman, whom we have juft left 
like a pile in ruins upon a mofly bed, we now difcover, bya 
new mixture of metaphors to be over-run with dhod and ravage: 
She was then faid to be funk in diftrefi, it is now faid that 
* Sunk beneath her ills’ 
fhe fills the eternal manfion with /riking cries; and where in- 
deed is the wonder that an old woman over-run with ravage fhould 
utter a flriking cry ? 

The Author, in the courfe of his work, celebrates many an- 
cient families of Scotland, and among others that of Graham, 
which he writes Graeme, becaufe, he fays, it /sofs fmoother in 
poctry. ‘This perhaps is the firft inftance of melody referred to 
the eye. 

The ation of this poem is faid to be founded upon hiftorical 
fact, to commence during the invafion of Scotland by Henry I. 
of England, with the battle of Methuen, which, according to 
Buchanan, was fought on the 18th of July 1313, and ends with 








the decifive battle of Bannockburn, the laft atchievement of . 


Robert Bruce, which happened on the arft of July 1314. _ 
In the firft book Caledonia laments the ravages and defolation 
which fhe fuffered from the invafion of her enemies: the Su- 
preme Being, compaffionating her diftrefs, fends Ariel, fuppofed 
to be the tutelar angel of Scotland, to a youth who, we are told 
in @ note, was Sir William Wallace, with orders to arm his foul to 
fave the flate. Ariel finds Sis William Wallace at Alectum, — 
calle 
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Tyundee, who juft then applied himfelf to thinking that he mighe 
co to fleep ; his expedient fucceeded, and being afleep, or, as 
the poet exprefies it, flumbcr having invefted his limbs, Ariel ap- 
ears to him in the fhape of Fergus, the firft King of ‘cotland. 
Why Aricl took this fhape is not eafy to guefs; Wallace could 
not be fuppofed to know Fergus, who had been long dead, and 
therefore any other fhape would have done as wel]. The vifion 
only excited him to take up arms in defence of his country, 
and accordingly we find him in arms early the next morning : 
fume Scottifh chiefs, having factious views, or wanting fpirit, 
remained inactive, or went over to the enemy, but he was joined 
among others by the earls of Lennox, Cumbernald, and the 
lord of Bute, who with their forces aflemble near Falkirk, 
Here they are addrefled by ‘ the daring leader of the Grampian 
train; but who he is does not appear. This leader calls upon 
his countrymen to behold, among other ftrange fights, their vir- 
ins ravifhed, and their tires pin’d in fetters: ali feem willing 
to redrefs thefe grievances by the fword, but a quarrel arifing 
about the command, Wallace, who had been intpired by an 
angel at the command, of God, with a refolution to deliver his 
country, or as the poet exprefies it, ¢ call’d by Heav’n, to ma- 
nage Heav’n’s defigns,’ deferts the common caufe with ten 
thoufand men; Cumbernald deferts with as many more; and 
the Lord of Bute, with the remaining ten thoufand under his 
command, engzges and reprefles the whole force of England. 
The enemy however rallies under Bruce, the father of the he- 
roof the poem, who had taken arms againft his country, and 
Anthony Bick bifhop of Durham: Bute is again attacked by 
40,000 men, and Wallace, the heav’n infpired hero, notwwith- 
ftanding the prefling inftances of his officers, ftands by, and 
fees him and his mencutto pieces. The poet himfelf thus 
pleads for the noble Bute, 
‘ O fend the god-like Graeme (and fave thy vow) 
Or fend the faithful Boyd to his re/eve.’ 

Such eloquence who could have withftood! Wallace, whofe 
fate it was not to hear it, calls upon his men to fee the carnage 
which he would not fuffer them to prevent, and complaining of 
the very treachery he had practifed, leads them to the charge, 


though it could now only give the enemy an opportunity of 


multiplying the flain, and rendering their victory more impor- 
tant. His party was accordingly routed, Graeme was flain, 
and Wallace beirg wounded, faved himfelf by flight. 

In the fecond book, Bruce and Wallace have a converfation, 
with a river between them, in which Bruce, who took part with 
England upon a fuppofition that Wallace afpired to the Scottith 
crown, is convinced of his miftake. Wallace declares his refo- 
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lution to attack the Englifh again, and it is agreed between hin 
and Bruce, in the hearing of their men, that they fhall meet a- 
gain in a few hours. At this fecond interview, Bruce, ia ftron 
terms, laments his having been deceived by the falfe infinuations 
of the king of England, and his inability to withdraw his for- 
ces, his fon being a hoftage; but vows not to aét offenfively 
againit his countrymen in the approaching battle. 

Wallace furprifes the Englifh near Linlithgow, Edward calls 
upon Bruce for his affiftance, who gives it only in appearatice: 
Edward urges him to more vigorous action; Bruce demands tg 
have his hoftage delivered up, and promifes, upon that condition, 
what he had {worn to Wallace not to fulfil, that he would attack 
the Scots, and recover the day. Henry perceives his defection, 
and, as the Author fays, ‘ confines him as a prifoner at large,’ 
at the fame time being himfelf obliged precipitately to retreat 
over the Solway home. 

Wallace returns to Edinburgh, and in a fit of difcontent foon 
after retires to France. 

In the third book Robert Bruce, the hero, firft makes his ap. 
pearance, and the Reader muft fuppofe the a@tion of the poem 
not yet begun. 

Bruce the father being dead, and Bruce the fon in France, 
Scotland is again invaded by the Englifh, who, in this poem, 
are affectedly called Saxons; and Bruce, as his father had done, 
takes part with the invaders: they overrun almoit the whole 
country, and Henry removes the coronation-chair, and many 
Scots archives, from Scone. 

In an interview between Bruce and Cumbernald, both ha. 
ving pretenfions to the crown, Cumbernald offers either to give 
up his own lands and property to Bruce, upon condition that 
Bruce refigns his pretenfions to him, or to refign his own preten- 
fions to Bruce, upon condition that Bruce fhould make over his 
private inherftance In return. 

Bruce agrees to give Cumbernald his inheritance, and Cum- 
bernald makes over his title to Bruce by proper inftruments un- 
der hand and feal. 

Bruce then returns to England with king Edward, determi- 
ned to aflert his right on the firft opportunity : but the goddets 
of Difcord influences Cumbernald not only to violate his agree- 
ment with Bruce, but to fend the contract to Edward. Ed¢- 
ward, provoked at the fuppofed treachery of Bruce, determines 
to put him to death, but the angel Ariel preferves him by a [e- 
cret influence over Henry’s council, and by infpiring Montgo- 
mery with a fudden friendfhip for him; in confequence of which 
he fends him a purfe and a pair of fpurs, not daring to truft any 
one with a verbal or written meflage, intending by thete ho, 
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bols to intimate that he fhould immediately leave the kingdom. 
Bruce, being affifted by his tutelar angel, difcovers the meaning 
of the prefent, and fulfils the precept it was intended to convey : 
he arrives fafe at a feat belonging to his family in Scotland, with 
only two fervants. Some of his friends next morning feize a 
meflenger that had been difpatched by Cumbernald to Edward, 
admonifhing him to put Bruce to pe’ fpeedily, as delay aontd 
be dangerous. Bruce rides dire@tly to Cumbernald, and having 
reproached him with his perfidy, {tabs him. He hen publifhes 
a manifefto, is proclaimed King by his party, and prepares to 
eftablifh his claim. He firft proceeds to Scone, where he is 
crowned, and then to Perth, howe was held ue the Englifh 
by Pembroke: he fummons the place to furrender, a battle en- 
fues in the foreft of Methuen, the Scots are defeated, and retreat 
to Aberdeen. 

Bruce is foon after driven from Aberdeen to Kildrummy, 
and from Kildrummy into the weftern Highlands: he there 
wanders about, ready to perifh with hunger and cold, while 
Kildrummy is befieged by the Englifh under the fon of king 
Edward, afterwards Edward the fecond. he place is gallantly 
defended by a brother of Bruce; Edward marches at the head of 
another army, but dies on the way: Kildrummy at length fur- 
renders, fays the poct, on terms, 

: But haughty Edward, who no terms obferv’d, 
Some hang’ d d, fome quarter ‘d, fome in prifon flarv’d,’ 

In the mean time, Bruce having, as the poct exprefles it 
feized fome victuals, goes firft to Arran, and then to Cunieh, 
At Arran, fays the poet, 

‘ Rich Englith wiGuals load the homely board.’ 
And the king having firft filed his belly, 
‘ Each tadividual next fhar’d doil'd and roaft,’ | 

Bruce, upon his landing at Arran, is met by a prophete/t, 
who kept an inn, and whom therefore with great propriety the 
Poct cal!s an ho/?4s; the aflures him of final fuccefs, and he im- 
mediately takes Carrick, which, though the - ori: aingh property 
of his family, was then held for the Eng glifh by Percy. 

The fifth book contains, by way of epilodes an expedition of 
Douglas to recover his inheritance from lord Clifford, in which 
he fucceeds. This epifode is curious. Douglas arrives with a 
few friends at Dougla(dale, where he meets with an old fervant 
of his father’s, w ho tells him his name is Tom Dick/ox, a council 
is held in Tom's barn, for which the Poct apologizes by obferv- 
ing that it was the largeft room : ‘ 

* Now down in Dickfon’s barn the council fate, 
Largeft the room, and fitteit for debate.’ 

Dickfon not only furnithes a councit-chamber, but raifes fome 

mca, and they get into the enemy’s church the next Sunday, 
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maflacre the congregation. From church they proceed towards 
the caftle, and the Poet, not willing to pafs by any circumftance 
of importance and dignity, tells us that in their way thither the 

met a cook and a porter: they killed not only the porter, but the 
cook, though the poet very pertinently afks, 

© but why not fpare an unoffending cook ?? 

and made hafte to devour the meal he had prepared for his lord - 
they alfo furnifhed themfelves with clothes from the wardrobe. 
and then fet the caftle on fire. 

In the mean time, Bruce continues at Carrick; the Enolith 
endeavour in vain to force the place: they hire a boor to aflaffi- 
nate him, who fails in the attempt ; Bruce leaves Carrick, and 
gaining the victory in an important action, becomes matter of 
the weftern quarter of the country. 

In the fixth and laft book, the King marches northward, but 
as he is paffing the mountains falls fick: the earl of Buchan 
takes advantage of this to attack him, but is repelled by the 
King’s forces, which he commanded in a litter. He fubdues 
Forfar and Perth, makes himfelf mafter of Edinburgh and its 
calle, with the South Country. England and Scotland colle& 
their whole force for a decifive action, which takes place at 
Bannockburn, and Bruce obtains a complete victory. 

Such is the action or fuch are the actions of this epic, which 
feems to be made with great exactnefs after the receipt to make 
epic poems, given in the xvth chapter of the great Scriblerus’s 
treatife on that art, which this Author has fo happily iluftrated 
in particular inftances. Some have been already cited, but it 
would be injurious both to the Author and Reader to omit the 
following : 

The unintelligible : 

‘ The crowd in peals of loud applaufes rif.’ 
’ That a crowd of people fhould rife from the earth ina peal of 
applaufe, is more incomprehenfible than that a heavy carriage 
fhould go up a hill without horfes. 
‘ High in their glitt’ring arms the chiefs appear, 
And from the walls aznoy the hofile war.’ . 
We query, with Scriblerus, what it is to aznzy a war ? 
Our Bard, among many other defcriptions of the evening, has 
the following : 
‘ Now Cynthia, filent, theds a f/ver light, 
Gilds the expanfe, and azures all the night.’ 
What can be more in the fpirit of the Bathos, than to repre- 
fent the moon as making night dlue by gilding it with a fiver 
light? 
Our Bard exhibits a picture of unfading laurels withered. 
Speaking of Edward’s expedition to Paleftine in the holy war, 


and his fub/cquent injurious invafion of Scotland, he ere 
¢ nen 
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¢ Then bays wxfading grac’d thy awful brows, 
Now lawlefs might and fraud the {cene o’ercaft, 
Wither thy laurels’ 
Our Englifh Homer has this verfe, 
«¢ And fcenes of blood rife dreadful in his foul.” 
The Brucian bard fays of this hero, that 
* Future ficlds run crimfon in his foul.’ 
Thele running fields afford a fine inftance of the unintelligible, 
and thus has our Bard fulfilled another precept of his great ma- 
fer, ‘read Shakefpeare, Milton, and Dryden, fays he, to bu- 
ry their gold in your own dunghill.” 
Our Author has in another place confounded land and water: 
he fays that 


' € Mangled fteeds and warriours chok'd the fore. 





Ideas vulgarized by a fingle word, 
‘ To rooms of {tate afcends the royal guett, 
Where deards flood loaded with a rich repaft.’ 


« At once the monarch and the chiefs drew near, 
And, courteous hail, and Aug the loyal peer,’ 


© The fervants led the vi4uals from the main’ 





* But fpoil’d th’ attendants, and the w/@uals gain’d— 





Quite through the foremoft’s gu//et glanc’d the dart.’ 


* Strong by conneétion; like to tougheft cords, 
Strain only one, one no defence affords ; 
Unite them firm, behold a ttrenuous rope.’ 


Scriblerus advifes his Author ‘rather than fay Thetis /aw 
Achilles weep, fhe beard him weep.” Our Bard profiting by 
this advice, fays that he fees flame crackle, rather than ear it; 
‘ —— Suddenly a mighty flame he /pzes 
Burft from the roof, and cracé/e in the fkies.’ 

Scriblerus alfo advifes above all to obferve a laudable prolixi- 
ty, prefenting the whole and every fide of an image to view ; 
eur Bard therefore having defcribed the arms, the fteeds, the 
men, and the leaders of an army, proceeds thus, 

© Three hundred waggoners, unwarlike croud, 
Upon the hill, retir'd, at diflance flood.’ 


The metonymy, or inverfion of caufes for effects, &c. 
‘ Where caks fuperb, the pride of England ride.’ 
The following paflages are fo modern, that, like fome men- 
tioned by Scriblerus, they cannot be reduced to any rule. 
Ladies are reprefented not as drefling the wounds of their he- 
roes only, but the cars : 
‘ By tender hands each far and bleeding wound 
With ftudious care is tented, bath’d, and bound’ 


Cc3 Laftly, 
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Laftly, our Author has 


feveral new words: 


‘ 


» cfented us with a new Weapon, and 


* Charg'd, in his hand, a dance he bore on high.’ 
a charged lance we confefs never before to have heard of, 
He ules infctous for ignorant: 
‘ Entirely ixycvous of the lowland ftate. 
And invious for impatiable : 
‘In woods, and /nvious bills, and barren vales.’ 
Thus have we given our Readers an account of the Bruciad, 
An Epic does not appear every day, and therefore we hope we 
fhall] not be thought to bave beftowed too much attention upon 


it, or at leaft that we thal] not be fevercly cenfured for a work 
of fupererogation. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For NOVEMBER, 1769. 
POETICAL. 

Art.12. Occafenal Attempts at Sentimental Poetry, by a Man in Buf 
nefs, with fome i rfceanesus Compofitiqns of his Friends, 
2s. 6d. Durham. 1749. 

HE word /entimental is, like continental, a barbarifm that has 
but lately difgraced our Tai 1guage, and i t is not alu ays eafy to 
conceive what is meant byit. We have before feen a Sentimental No- 
vel, and a Sentimental Journey ; and now we have Attempts at Seuti- 

i ental Poetry. Our own old !nelith word /entiment means o: nly thought, 

notion, opinion; the [rench word Sentiment feems to mean fntelleciaal 

Jenfation; a fenfe of conduct and opinion, difinét from the fenfe of 

qualities that affect us by the tafte, fight, fmell, touch, and hearing: 

ithas a place i in the cant of our travelled gentry, m any of whom thew, 
by their uie of it, that they neither know the meaning of it in Eng- 
lifh nor French: to the fathionable ule of the word /:xtiment, how- 
evet, we owe the word jextimenial, w _— from polite converfaticn, 
has, at length, found its way to the prefs 
As ufed by ¢ the man in bufinefs,’ whofe work is now before us, it 

feems to mean fomcthing diitinet from defcription and narrative ; he 
has attempted little, he fays, at descriptive poetry, both for want of 
capacity and inclination ; and it appears from the fituatien in which 
he wrote, that he had noi leifure to concatenate events. | he account 
he gives of his performance is to this effect; while he was learning 
his profeflion he was much employed in writing, but when he began 
bufinefs tor himfelf he had not occupat ion fufticient to aive employ- 
ment to his thoughts or his pen; aad havine read that Without fome 
kind of purfuit fi r the i imagmation, the mi: nd of a young man would 
foon be: cgime waite, * he wok to rh yintag x,’ as he ex prefles by 
way of exercifing his invention, and keeping his quill in ufe ;’ ‘ | com- 
poled,’ fays he, ‘ while ! was walking the crowded, oily, muddy 

itreets of t ondon, or riding on the dutty road of its environs, and at 
my return tranf{mitted my viatic compofitions to paper.’ He thinks, 
rf more leifure had been allowed, his perfurmances might have been 


more 
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more correct and compleat ; but he could attempt nothing, circum- 
aanced as he was, but what arofe from occafional thoughts according 
:o the difpofition of mind he happened tobe in. ‘The poems are, in- 
deed, jult fuch as might be expected from fuch a man, in fuch a fituae 
tion; but though the reafons he afligns may well juftify the writing 
them, they will not even apologize for the publication, What 
could periuade this man that the cafual effufion of a mind, of 
which the ideas mutt neceffarily be few, produced at fhort intervals 
:, tumult and hurry, and for want of Icifure never revicwed, could 
+: fit for the public eye, or even read with patience by thofe who are 
familiar with the poetical compofitions of men that have written with 
jj the advantages of genius, knowledge, and retirement? With fuch 
compofitions every reader in Great Britain 1s familiar, and though he 
may not be able to dittinguifh nice degrees of excellence, he cannot 
fail to fee the difparity of extremes. 
In the firft place, this fentimental poetry is, in more inftances 
than one, grofsly indelicate : ) 
In an Epittle to the Gown of a Clergyman, the Author fays, 
Accept thefe lines, and give a place 
To what before thy matter’s face 
Dare fcarce appear, in guile of verfe, 
Unlefs as fodder for his , 
In an Epiltle to an Officer, he fays of his wife, that fhe was not one 
of thofe — 





Who for the addition of fome pounds 
Unto their jointure, or fome grounds, 
With brazen and indiff rent face 

Do give their bodies to th’ embrace 
Of pocky lord, or greafy cit——— 

Some are not verfe, and fome not grammar, The Author, fpeak- 

ing of a poet like himfelf, fays, 
He needs but thrice to hem or cough, 
To give you ftrait fome logic tough ; 
Some profix write, in myftic lore ; 
Such as man never wrote before. 

Of a faijor, he fays, 

iis garb was fuch as failors wear : 
Once twas new,— but, now, quite threadbare. 

Of a doctor, 

He’d write both hiftery and phyfic, 
That wou’d, for his meaning make ye feek——e 

Of 4 pond, 

Jn Vinfield Chace, not far from hence 
Where you may go ’t your convenience, 
‘There is a pond 

A Defcription of frain’d Bands : 

‘gain, three brave, ftrangers to. daitard fear, 
And yon thick corporal érings up the rear. 

But tle principal performance in this collection feems to be a 
northern pattoral on the death of the Earl and Countefs of Sutherland, 
to the wonders of which we fhall call our Readers attention, in a ityle 

Cc 4 that, 
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that, fot time immemorial, has been appropriated to the exhibition 
of wondertul things : 
Kirit, gentlemen and ladies, you fhall fee the azure tky ob/curing 
the green ocean Like ice: ‘ . 
"Lhe azure {ky reflected, then, was feen, 
And, as if ace, obfcur’d the ocean s green. 
Now you fhall ice the duzzing beetle tly againit a horfe, and the 
horfe hake his ear : 
The buzzing beetle, wing’d now with his fhield, 
Through dewy vapour tkim’d along the field ; 
And here and there, regardlefs of his flight, 
Or giddy grown, or dim’d bv {peed lis ficht, 
His body ftruck, and fopt his fwiit career 
Againtt the horfe, who thook his tickled ear. 
Now you ihall iee the buzzing beetle fly againit a sheep, and the 
theep itast up ina fright: 
Or ‘gamit a theep, difurbing thus his reft, 
As on his fleece, he, foft recl: ning prett ; 
The frighten’d fheep farts up with hatty bound— 
Now you fhall fee how the frighied fheep wakes his companions, 
and how they wonder what ails him: 
His wak’ ning mates, all wond’ring, rofe around. 
~ Now youvthall iee Menalcas afieep by the fire-fide in an old 
chair: 
“hen old Menalcas, wearied with the day, 
“at by his fire, and doz'd the hours away. 
Now you {fvall hear how old Menalcas talk’d in his fleep, and 
Srighted his family : 
Put good *'enaicas in his ancient chair, 
Repos'd not long his mind from worldly care ; 
For foon he ftarted in his fleep, and cricd, 
With voice of horror, ‘ fee how {wift they glide, 
Pale fpectres both! ah, trace them as they tly ;’ 
With hen he breath’d, and gave a deep-heav’d figh. 
Colin appal’d, his pipe drop’d on the floor, 
Then ghaltly itar'd and fhua’d the half-fhut door, 
"The fcar'd Corinna, , trembling, totter’d near 
And fought in light a vain relief from fear. 
Now you {hall hear Corinna tell as how fhe faw two ghofts courfing 
each other round a wheateftack : 
CoRINNA, 
Pale fhone the mooa, and awful to my fight 
Expos’d a figure, or a falking /prite ; 
I ftood 2 agha't t; when lo! another came 
Ja white appaiell’d, and in fhape the fame ; 
It look’d around, and with a wond’ring air, 
A geiture made expreilive of defpair ; 
It paus’d and liften’d ; fadden looking back, 
It view’d its mate turn round the wheaten jack ; 
But e’er its mate flow glided from my fight, 
Jt opt and beckon’d to its filter fprite. 
W ith folemn ftep the fecond follow'd neare— N 
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Now you fhall hear how Conftance. the chief of the thepherds, died, 
and how Fidelia, his wife, was fo afflited at bis o/s, that the died de- 
fore him: —— ‘ 

Our chieftain’s dead—but fr, his gentle mate 
Fled to the fries, refolv’d to thare his fate. 

Now you thall hear how Fidelia /ooth’d Colin’s mufic, and made his 
pipe /ouaer by liftening: 

She /ooth’d my mufic, when fhe liften’d near ; 
My pzpe was louder, and its notes more clear. 

Now you jhafl hear how the dead fhepherdefs’s hufband was a 
Lord: 

But her lov’d Lord /—for him a tear muft flow. 

Now you fhall hear how Conftance gave Colin a pipe that would 
fun the horrid 4il/ows of the fore : 

Coin. 
Conftance in friendfhip, as in judgment, ripe, 
Cali’d as 1 went,—‘* Here, Colin, take this pipe: 
Damon. 
That pledge, dear (olin, of our chieftain’s love, 
Mutt now your paftime, and our comfort prove. 
Sound it aloft-- 
O fun the horrid billows of that /ore— 

Now you fhail hear how it fell to the lot of Menalcas, @ poor cot- 
tager, to Cloath and feed the infant daughter of a dead Lord and 
Lady: 

MENALCAS, 
Corinna! you (for now the winds blow cold) 
Shall work a cloak, her tender limbs t’enfold ; 
With flowing ftream, from fulleft udder prett 
Of fav’rite ewe, fupply the mother’s breaft. 

And now, Gentlemen and Ladies, that no necefary for the child 
might be wanting, Wienalcas refolves, with his own hands, to work 
it a wicker chair ; 

1?]] work a cradle, and a wicker chair.— 

Pleas’d with the thought, the old man gave a bound, 

And with his ftati, tranfported, ftruck the ground. 
Gentlemen and ladies we don’t deceive you, the like is not to be 


feen in England. H 
- Ae 


Art. 13. Trinculo’s Trip to the Fubilee,’ 4to. 18. 6d. Moran. 


There is much of what may be termed poetic gamboling and revelry in 
this wild, whimfical, droll, dz/orderly poem. It is written in the 
character of a jolly and humorous tar; and it feems to be the work of 
a gentleman who is fond of, and excels in, the Trinculo-fyle, For 4 
farther idea of this no fre/o-qwater poet, we refer to his Sazlor’s Letters, 
and to the following fhort extract from his Trip to the Jubilee: 

Avrora tofs’d and tumbled all the night, 
Defirous, anxious for th’ approaching light; 
She felt. herfelf queer, 
But cou’dn’t tell where ; 
Howe’er the rofy wench arofe ; 
But, in her hurry, quite forgot her cloaths ; 
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She in her fnow-white {mock appear’d with glee, 
And fweetly fmil’d on SHakesPrare’s Fubilee, 
Up with her the vot’ries fprung, 
Gay and dull, and old and young; 
To the hall, 
2 One and all, 
Repair, repair, repair, 
To fip merrily, 
Their coffee and tea, 
And banifh all forrow and care. 
. There the ear-piercing fife, 
And the ear-piercing wife, 
Were enough to deftroy both the head and the lungs; 
_ Such ruftling of bums, 
Such rattling of drums, 
That Badr! herfelf was out-done by our tongues, 

Oor greateft objection * to this piece, is z/s length. Had the Au. 
thor, or fome judicious friend, corrected and reduced it to half its 
prefent quantity, he might have kept his readers in a hearty laugh 
from the beginning to the end of his motley and merry performance, 
Art. 14. The Blefings of Liberty difplayed ; with the Fall of Corfica: 

a Poem. 4to. is. 6d. Bladon. 

There is no part of our province more difficult, than to fpeak of a 
merely dull poem. What can we fay of fuch a piece, more than that 
it is adull poem? 'To amplify the characteriflic would only be multi- 
plying words, without adding to the idea—Fe it, then, briefly re- 
corded of this difplay of the bleffings of liberty, that it is a dull pocm: 
— if a collection of trite fentiments, fuch as are daily hackneyed in 
every news-paper, tagged together with a parcel of rhymes, (and 
thofe not always in the current coin of Parnafius) without any poetic 
jnvention, or embellifhments of imagination, —can with propriety be 
termed a@ poem, 

DRAMATIC. 


Art. 15. Man and Wife; or, The Shake/peare Jubilee. A Comedy of 
Three Adis. As performed at Covent-Garden. 8vo. 15. 6d, 
Baldwin, &c. . 
The famous feftival at Stratford, in honowr of our immortal Shake- 

fpeare, feems to have cut out a whole winter’s work for the theatres 


. in London; and very well hath the town been entertained at both 


houfes. 


Mr. Colman, the author of this Jubilee comedy, was certainly in 
the right to lofe no time in availing himfelf of a circumftance which, 
he might eafily forefee, would turn out highly to the advantage of the 
other Toate, Accordingly he contrived to interweAve a love-plot, the 
ufual ground-work of comedy, with the. fcenery of the Stratford exhi- 
bition: and, on the whole, though an hafly, it is not an unpleafing 
performance that he hath furnifhed on this extraordinary occafion. 





* A few indelicacies (too frequent in al] the writings of this Gen- 
tleman) might alfo be objected to; but the Author, perhaps, in the 
prefent initance, thought them more efpecially allowable in a pro- 
duction which feems confiped to no rules or limitations, 
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There is humour in feveral of the parts, and novelty in that of Kér- 
chen, in particular, This character is ftrong!y marked, and well 
fupported; and we fhould undoubtedly have ftyted it an original, had 
not our Author ingenuoufly prevented our falling into any miftake on 
this head, by reminding us, in his previous advertifement, that 
‘there are fome traits of the character of Kitchen, in the 2d vol. of 
The Conncifeur * ’—In Marcourt we have the top of the prefent day ; 
and in the tea- table converfation between Mr, and Mrs, Crofs, we. 
have fuch a ftriking picture of matrimony, as could not fail of highly 
diverting every {fpectator who was not con{cious of having the origi- 
nal at home. 

Art. 16, Lhe Oxcnian in Town: a Comedy, in Txvo Adds. As it is 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo. 1s, 
Becket, &c. 

The public are fufficiently acquainted with the merit of this peris 
pire , (the production of Mr. € olman’s pen) which hath been played 
with deferved applaufe, during thefe two or three winters palt, on the 
Covent-Garden theatre : although it never appeared in print till the 
prefent month. We have, with great pleafure, feen it acted; and if 
yt hath not yielded us equal entertainment in the perufal, it is, no 
doubt, owing rather to the circumfance of our ha Wing already had our 
laugh, than to any want of power in the Author, to pleafe i in the clo- 
fer, as well as on the ftage. 

MisCELLANEOUS, 

Art. 17. An Hifforical Feurnal of the Campuicns in North-America, for 
the Years +757, 1753, 1759, and 1760 : : containing the moft remark- 
able Occurrences of that Pericd : particularly the two Sieges of Quebec; 
the Orders of the Adinivals and Genti = Oficers 5 ; Defcriptions of the 
Couatrics where the Author has served, with their Forts and Garri-« 
fous; their Climate. Soil, Produce; an: ke regular Diary of the Wea- 
ther. Alfo feverai I Manififtoes ; ; a Mandate of the Bifop cf Canada; 
the Freach Orders and Dijspofttions for the Defence of that Colony, Se. 
Jc. By Capt. John Knox. Dedicated by ?ermiffion to Lieut. Ge- 
neral Sir Jeffery Amherit, gto. 2 Vols, 11. 1s. fewed. John- 
fon, &c. 1769. 

A very valuable collection of materials toward an hiftory of our 
ate war, and conguefts, in North America ; as well as for a defcrip- 
tion and natural hittor v of thofe parts of the country in which this at- 
tentive and induitrious oficer ¢ perfonally ferved. ‘The work, in its 
prefent form, as a journal, in which every occurrence, however mie 
nute, is regiflered, may teem tedious to many readers; and fome 
parts of it are undoubt edly trivial: but thefe are amply compenfated 
tor by others of real importance, and of the moft interefting nature, 
to every Briton: particularly the ever-memorable fieges of Quebec, 





* With refpeci to Mr. Colman, this character of Kitchen may itil, 
perhaps, notwith!anding his acknowledgment, be deemed an origi- 
nal; fince it is not impoflible, nor quite a new thing, for a man to 
feal from himtelf: nor would his being convicted of the felony, at. 
all atlect his property in the gocds. 

+ Capt. Knox bore his commiilicn in the 43d regiment of foot, 
kenneds s, 
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&c. Mr. Knox appears to be a man of fenfe, with more literature 
than ufaally falls to the fhare of officers in the army ; and we have no 
reafon to doubt his having recorded the feveral events of thefe famous 
campaigns, with the utmoft exactnefs and fidelity. In brief, his 
work will prove an agreeable amufement to readers of every clafs ; 
and, to military readers, in particular, it will afford not only very 
high entertainment, but much ufeful information, in the way of their 
profeilion. 

art. 18. Another Traveller ! or, Curfory Remarks, and Tritical Ober. 
wations made upon a journey threugh Part of the Netherlands, in the 
latter End of the Year 1769. By Coriat Junior, Vol. Ul. Partl.¢ 
1zmo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Johnion and Payne. 176g. 

_ We have already given the public our opinion of this fenfible and 

agreeable Traveller: fee Review, vol. xxxix. p. 434—448. In 

this fecond publication, he continues his journey from Antwerp to 

‘Breda; from whence he proceeds to Gorcum, to Vianan, and to Ut. 

yecht: conftantly interfperfing, as his manner is, in imitation of 
Sterne, his unimportant adventures, with fage remarks, and moral 
reflections.—-Now and then we have an attempt at humour; in 
which, we fear, the generality of his readers will think, he does not 
always fucceed. He is, however, always a juit thinker; and dif- 
covers a benevolence of heart, the generous effufions of which, in 
thefe little volumes, cannot be too much applauded, nor the Writer 
goo much efteemed. 

Ait. 19. Effays: wiz. 1. Ox the Origin of Colleges, or Univerfities. 
2. Oathe Urigin of the Cuftom of Ledturing in Latin. 3. On the Im- 
propriety of this Cuficm, at prefent. Svo. 1s. Glafgow printed, 
‘and fold by Cadell in London. 1769. 

There is little, very little indeed, in thefe Effays, to engage the 

ttention of the judicious reader, The Effayilt appears to be earneftly 
defirous of detracting from the merits of the ancient writers of Greece 
and Rome, but he only ihews how unequal! he is to fuch an under- 
taking. 

¢‘ When I compare the antients, favs he, to authors who have 
written upon fimilar fubjects, even in this ifland, it is my opinion 
that Homer himielf has his rivals; that Virgil is far excelled ; that 
their philofophers are, to ours, mere quibblers or declaimers ; that 
we have, at leaft, one Britith hiforian, to whom none of their hif- 
torians can, in any degree, be compared.’ 

‘This publication is dedicated to Mr. Roufleau—* The ingenious 
and eloquent author of a plan of education, in which the principles 
of human nature are better invefligated, their growth and progrefs 
more fkillfully traced, than in any bouk, anc:ent or modern, that our 
i ffayift ever faw.’ R. 

| MILITARY. 

Art. 20. Brief Confiderations on the Expediency of a Corps of Light 
Tronps, to be empliyed on detached Service in the Eaft-Indies.® By a 


be 





+ Whe prefent continuation of the travels of Coriat Junior, not- 
withftanding this fubdivifion in the title-page, is advertifed as the 
joird volume, 
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late Officer of Cavalry on the Coaft of Coromandel. 8vo. is. 

Becket. 

We are not competent judges of the merit of this propofal ; but it 
has the appearance of being an important one, and very judicioudy 
planned. We are told it is the production of an experienced com- 
mander of horfe, in the company’s ferviee. 

POLITICAL and COMMERCIAL. 
Art. 21. An Effay on the Middlefex EleBion; in which the Power of 
Expulfion is particularly confidered, 8vo. 1s. White. 

There are many juft obfervations, and fome very material and in- 
difpenfible diftin€tions, in this little traét. What the Writer fays of 
the expulfive power, which, (as exercifed by the houfe of commons in 
a legiflative ienfe) he deems inconfiftent with the eftablifhed conftitu- 
tion of our government, deferves the ferious attention of the public; 
both on account of the novelty of the doctrine, and the folidity of the 
Author’s reafoning, on this great fundamental point :—as well as on 
the various fubordinate queftions that have arifen on the very impor- 
tant occafion which hath produced the prefent, and fo many other 
ingenious treatifes. 

Art. 22. Interefting Letters feleted from the political and patriotic Cor- 
re/pondence of Mefrs, Wilkes, Horn, Beckford, and Junius. Contain- 
ing a Number of curious Anecdotes, &c. never before publifhed. 
gvo, 1s. Nicoll. | 
An unfair but weak attempt to ridicule and afperfe the characters 

and conduét ef the leaders in the prefent oppofition to adminiftration, 

by forged letters, in the names of the gentlemen mentioned in the 
title-page: in which they are abfurdly made to avow the moft wicked 

rinciples and rafcally felf-interefted views. very candid reader 
will highly condemn the difhoneit procedure of this Author: though 
he, perhaps, may be very ready to abfolve himfelf, and to cry out 
with the ¢ecezver in the Proverbs, § Am I not in fport ?? 

Art. 23. The Mu/zrave Controverfy; being a ColleGion of curious and 
interefting Papers on the Subjed of the late Peace. 8vo. 1s. Bladon. 
Confiits of Dr. Mufgrave’s famous addrefs to the freeholders of 

Devon; D’Eon’s reply to fome things contained in that addrefs; and 

fome letters on the fubjeét ; all colleéted fromthe news-papers. 

Art. 24. The Speech of a Right Hon. Gentleman, on the Motion for ex- 

pelling Mr. Wilkes, Feb. 3, 17/9. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 

There feems to be no room for doubting whether or not this is an 
authentic copy of Mr. Gr——e’s celebrated Speechy on the above- 
mentioned important occafion: which is all that we think it necef- 
fary for us to fay, with refpect to this article. 

Art 25. Some few Obfervations on the prefent Publication of the Speech 
of a Right Hon. Gentleman, againft the Expulfion of Mr. Wilkes. ina 
Letter to a Friend in Buckinghamthire. svo. 1s. Nicoll. 

Our Obferver animadverts with fome feverity on the right honour- 
able gentleman; whom he charges with inconfiltency of principle, 
and impropriety of conduct; and mentions a circumitance or two, of 
a private nature; but of which, as having too much the appearance 
of Jecret bifory, we cannot take more particular notice: the pamphlet, 
however, on the whole, is not beneath the attention of the public. 


Ca- 
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, COLONIES, 
Art. 26. Letters to the Minifiry, from Governor Bernard, General Gage 
and Commodore Hood. Aljo, Memorials to the Lords of the T; reafury, 
Srom the Commifioners of the Cuftoms, With fundry Letters and Papers 
annexed to the faid Memorials, 38vo; 25, 6d. Botton: New-kne-. 
land, printed by ides amd Gill, and reprinted for Wilkie in Lon- 

don, 1769. 

In our laft, p. 320, we mentioned a collection of letters from Go- 
vernor Bernard, &c. to Lord Hilliborough, relating to the Difpures 
between the governor and the council of the province, concerning 
the providing quarters for the king’s troops, arrived for the purpofe 
of awing the town, &c. | hofe letters bore date from Nov. 17638, to 
July, inclufive, 17¢9.—The prefent feries is antecedent to that re. 
corded in the lat month’s Review. It begins with Gov. B.’s letter to 
Lord Shelburne, dated Jan. 21, 1768, and ends (where the former 
feries began) in October, the fame year: fo that the two collections, 
taken together, contain a complete view of this famous minifterial 
correfpondence, and of the political conteils and diffentions in the co- 
lony of Maffachufett’s-Bay during the aforefaid period. 

As to the merits of this controverfy between Gov. B. on the part 
of the crown, and the council, &c. on the part of the people, we faf- 
ficiently intimated our opinion, in {peaking of the collection repub- 
lithed here, in the jait month. We have no doubt but that there 
were faults on both fides, ‘lhe zeal of the champions for each party 
may, in fome refpects, have carried them too far; but, on the 
whole, when we reflect on the frequent appearances of an arbitrary 
fpirit in the governor, (perhaps too much countenanced by perfons in 
office on this fide the water) we cannot but recolledt a flriking pafiage, 
at the conclufion of a memorial from the council of the province of 
Maffachufett’s-Bay, addretied to Lord Hillfborough, April 15, 1769, 
viz. ‘It is plain, my jord, that the people of this province, of alk 
ranks, orders, and conditions, have loit all confidence in Gov. Ber- 
nard, and he in them: wherefore, from the higheit fenfe of duty to 
his Majeity (whofe honour and intereit is very near our hearts) and 
from a juft regard to this province, and to all the colonies and pro- 
vinces on this continent, we moft humbly fabmit to your Lordithip, 
whether his Majeity’s fervice can be carried on with advantage, during 
his adminittration.’——What weight this obfervation hath had at home, 
at is needlefs to remark: perhaps, indeed, it wouid, in the prefent 
fituation of our American atiatrs, have been juttly deemed ill policy 
in any miniitry, to difcountenance fo a€live and zealous a fervant of 
the crowz, as Sir Francis Bernard. 

MEDICAL, ' 
Art. 27. The Medical Miscellany : cr, a ColleBion of Cafes, Trafs, and 

Commentaries; exhibiting a View of the prefent State of Medical and 

Chirurgical Pradice and Literature in England. by VY. } omlinton. 

8vo. 4s. 6d, fewed, Printed for the suthor, and fold by Nicoll. 

170Q. 

Crude theories, facts already known, and obfervations already 
made, fill up much too large a proportion of the work before us; 
while the real addition to the public fund of knawledge is very incon- 
fiderable, And woud Mr. Vomliafea, whoie fkill and ability in his 
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rofeffion we by no means call in queftion, make the future numbers 
of his mifcellany an ufeful repofitory, he muft guard againft thefe 
faults. 

The whole materials of this volume are fupplied by Mr. Tomlin- 
fon himfelf, except two fhort articles, one of which we fhall give our 
Readers, as it contains a brief and pertinent hiftory, and much fitter 
for a collection of this kind than far the greater number of the other 
articles. 

‘ * Cafe of an uncommon Tumour, 

‘ A Lady about thirty years of age, who, from her infancy, had 
been often fubject to inflammatory complaints, had, about five years 
ago, a fevere rheumatic fever which continued two or three months. 
After her recovery fhe grew very fat, but remained at times frequently 
indifpofed with lofs of appetite, dejection of {pirits, and an inability 
to bear much exercife.—Upon her return from a journey in Auguft 
1767, fhe complained of a pungent pain below the thoulder-blade 
whenever fhe lay in bed.—-Upon examination a tumour about fix 
~ inches long and three inches broad of the fize and fhape of half a 
melon was very evident bn the left fide between the fcapula and the 
vertebra, extending itfelf below the fcapula.—A fluctuation of fome 
fluid was very perceivable, though the integuments were not thin, 
but the tumour felt remarkably cold, like a bladder of cold water. 

‘ In hopes that this tumour might be of fervice to her complaints in 
general, various methods were made ufe of to bring it toa ftate of 
maturation,—Penetrating hiniments and warm irritating plaifters 
were applied but to very little purpofe: the liniments would not lie 
on the part but run off in a curdled form, and plaitters, though of 
ever fo adhefive a quality when applied to other parts of her, would 
not however ftick upon this tumour. Finding it in vain to expeét 
much from applications, it was determined that they fhould be left 
off, and the tumour rubbed twice a-day with a flefh-bruth, the ufe of 
which was likewife difcontinued after a time as it produced no alte- 
ration,—In the ebruary following, fhe was feized with a fevere 
troublefome cough attended with a pain of the fide, and between the 
Shoulders.—The ufual methods relieved the cough, but upon examin- 
ing the part where the tumour was fituated, no remains of it could be 
found, nor was there any pain upon preffure. 

‘ She went into the country, but found her appetite for food grew 
daily worfe, particularly after exercife. She had tranfient pains all 
over her, which after three months fixed in her feet, and became fo 
very excruciating as to be relieved only by opiates.—Her ftomach 
and breathing were often affected, and were eafed only by the ufe of 
philon. lend,—in this manner fhe continued for the fpace. of between 
two and three months when being worn out with pain and lofs of 
ftrength the died in Auguit 176%. 

‘ As the tumour on the back had vanifhed fo long before her 
death, there was no permiflion given to make an incifion into the 
part to examine whether there was any cyit or other appearance to 
determine the nature of it.’ 

When it was difcovered that a further maturation could not be pro- 
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moted, would it not have been better to have made a proper openin 
for the enclofed fluid, than to expofe the patient to the fatal nina 
tafis that enfued ? 

« By a note,’ fays Mr. Tomlinfon, ‘ from a gentleman whofe inte]- 
ligence cannot be difputed, I am informed that the pra..ice of placin 
a fractured limb in a flexed pofition was begun by Mr. Girle of St 
Thomas’s hofpital, twenty years ago.’ 

The following is the note referred to, and which at our Author's 
requeft we make public: 

* The cuftom of bending the knee and laying the patient inclining 
to the fide of the fractured limb, was begun more than twenty years 
fince in St. Thomas’s hofpital, by that excellent praical furgeon 
the late Mr. Girle, upon the following occafion. He had a patient 
under his care with a compound fractured thigh, who fell into a de- 
lirium a few hours after the limb was laid extended in the ufual man- 
ner with the knee ftraight. Mr. Girle finding in the morning that 
the patient had in his delirium thrown himfelf on the fide of the frace 
tured thigh and with the knee bent, (notwithftanding all the care to 
keep the limb extended,) he ordered that it fhould remain in that 
flexed pofition during the cure. | 

‘ Jt was obferved in this patient that when the cure was com- 
pleated, the frattured thigh was as long as the other: he therefore 
directed that not only fractures of the thigh fhould be laid in this 
pofture, but alfo thofe of the leg ; and many furgeons, both in town 
and country, have followed this method. But much merit is due to 
Mr. Pott for eftablifhing the practice and making it public,’ Dd. 





S ER M ON 5. 

I. The CharaSer of Fejus Chrift, confidered as a public Speaker—at 
Bridport, in Dorfetihire, Aug. 17, 1769, at the Ordination of the 
Rev. Mr. George Waters, and the Rev. Mr. William Youat, By An- 
drew Kippis, D.D. ‘lo which is added, a Charge delivered on the 
fame Occafion by Philip Furneaux, D.D. 1s. Buckland, &c. . 

I. The Spiritual Fifberman; or \haratter, Complaint, Duty, and 
Refolution of an evangelical Miniiter, attempted to be reprefented 
and improved ;—at the annual meeting of Minitters, in Broadftreet, 
Reading, Berks. Aug. 29, 1769. By Samuel Stevens. Dilly. 

Ili, In Lambeth Chapel, at the Confecration of the Hon. and Rev. 
Father in God, Shute Barrington, LL. D. Lord Bithop of Landaff, 
O&. 1, 1769. By George Stinton, D. D. Chancellor of Lincoln, and 
Chaplain to the Archbifhop of Canterbury. Rivington, &c. 

IV. On Chriftian Fruitfulnefs : being a Charity-fermon, July 3¢, 
1769, for the public intrmary at Liverpool. By John Brekell. 
Buckland, &c. 

V. At the Confecration of Clare-hall Chapel, July 5, 1769. By 
Peter Stephen Goddard, D. D. Mafter of the College and Prebendary 
of Peterborough. ‘To which is added, the Form of Confecration ufed 
by the Lord Sithop of tondon. 4to. 1s. Cambridge printed, and 
fold by Beecroft, &c. in London. 

gp The Form of Confecration here ufed, is taken from one recommended 
by the. cuvocation, 1°:2 3 with the addition of tavo prayers from that 
used by BijcepVatrick, atthe confecration of Catherine-Hall Chapel, 1704 





